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command keys in English 


microprocessors 


e 512K RAM main memory 


When it comes to features, the Epson 
QX-416 stands out from the crowd! 
e Dual 8-bit and 16-bit 


e Unique HASCI™ keyboard with 


An Easy Choice 


drives, expansion capability, software 


compatibility, RAM, ROM—it’s enough 
to make your head spin! 


Bits, bytes, storage capacity, disk 
Presenting the 


Epson® QX™-16 


= 


Braintree, MA 02184 
(617) 849-1870 


65 Bay State Drive 


Epson is a registered trademark of Epson Corporation. QX-16 is a registered trademark of Epson America, inc. VALDOCS and HASC! are registered trademarks of Rising Star industries, Inc. MS-DOS is a 


registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research. 
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unique concept for | 
A marketing your product. 

If you’re like most high technology 
companies today, market 
efficiently and effectively, has become 
more difficult. You’ve been able to keep 
: up with your competition with fast 
paced, state of the art changes in your 
product. But it is increasingly more 
difficult to alert your customers to 
these changes. 


The Product Display Gallery at the 
World Trade Center has your answer. 
Here we offer permanent display show- 
rooms for your newest products—and 
when those products become 
updated—so can your showroom. 


Plus, there’s no need for staff. We'll 
provide full time competent personnel 
to answer your customer's questions. 

: Just think, no personnel, no overhead, 
just permanent displays to thousands 
of qualified buyers, all year round. 


CENTE 


BENEFITS 
Exposure! Visibility 


= Inexpensive 
® Cost Effective 
® Increased Sales 


Commonwealth Pier ¢ Boston, MA 02210 © 617-350-6600 
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are grown-ups now, and they've turned their attention to 
more practical inventions. Like Christmas cards that play 
carols and flash the star of Bethlehem when.you open them. 
and keychains that beep when you've lost them — you know, 
really useful things. 
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a reflex port there ... add a new 
name or model number and 
before you can say “state of the 
art’’ the result is hailed as a 
breakthrough. 

Yet just occasionally a new 
product comes along which is so 
superior to anything else in its class 
that it really does represent a 
milestone. The new Wharfedale 
708 is just such a loudspeaker. 

With its radical “sandwich” 
cabinet and aluminium dome 
tweeter the 708 breaks new 
ground for a mid-price 
loudspeaker; the way we make and 
then mount the bass/mid unit is 
revolutionary, unique at any price. 


AUDIO CONCEPTS, North Attleboro 
MUSIC BOX, Wellesley 
NANTUCKET SOUND, All locations 
GOODWINS, Eliot St., Cambridge 
WALTHAM CAMERA, Moody St., Waltham 
IMAGES SIGHT & SOUND, Fall River 


Wharfedale 


announces the best thing since sliced bread. 


The Sandwich Box. 
Introducing the Wharfedale 708. 
Specifications 
Loudspeaker design is usually a Drive unis Tweeter 19mm (%”) 
matter if evolution rather than aluminium dome 
revolution. A bigger magnet here, in cast magnesium 


Bass Unit 200 mm (8"’) 
M.F.H.P. 
cone with cast 


— 


Frequency range (DIN) 40 Hz-40 kHz 
Sensitivity | watt @ 


| metre) 87 dB 
Impedance 8 ohms 
Power Handling 15-100 watts 
(Programme) 
Maximum Sound level 107 dB at 
| metre 
Dimensions 490 mm (19%”") 
x 255 mm (10") 


x 225 mm (9°) 


Some features of these designs are subject to 
patents. 


Audition Wharfedale products at 


SIGHTS & SOUNDS ON BROADWAY, 


Norwood 


CAMPUS HI-Fi, Manchester, N.H., Rochester, N.H. 
SCIENTIFIC STEREO, Sunderland, MA, 


Brattleboro, VT 
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pple’s Macintosh com- 
A puter is a nice idea. It 

comes in a cute plastic 
box. Its powerful microprocessor 
and elegant software architecture 
make possible a computing ma- 
chine that normal human beings 
can use. Here’s a machine that 
delivers powerful computer 
magic to anyone. Half a million 
Macs are out there, beeping and 
windowing and mousing away. 
This success has come despite the 
limitations of the original Macin- 
tosh machine in mass storage, 
RAM (random-access memory), 
printing capabilities, software, 
programming tools, and input- 
device options. That original 
128kilobyte, single-drive Mac 
was a promise, not a finished 
tool, and using it was something 
like running through transparent 
molasses. Luckily, however, it 
wasn’t just normal human beings 
who fell in love’ with the Mac: 
computer hackers positively 
drooled over it, and 20 months 
later, their lust has brought re- 
sults. 


Mass storage and RAM were’ 


the most critical limitations, as 
well as the toughest to overcome 
technically. They finally have 
been cracked, and a superbly fit 
and muscular Mac is now emerg- 
ing. This article takes a look at the 
early limitations, especially the 
two toughies, and surveys some 
of the solutions. Mention of 
specific products and companies 
that are providing solutions (see 
access information, below) is 
not meant as unconditional en- 
dorsement. The market changes 
too quickly for that: the Macin- 
tosh has attracted a hoard of 
clever entrepreneurs, and the rate 
of product evolution is fright- 
ening. 


Mass Storage 

You probably remember the 
commercial — the one Apple ran 
during the 1984 Super Bowl just 
days before the Mac’s debut. An 
athletic female in a Mac T-shirt 
enters the church of the drones. 
She sends her magic ‘hammer 
whizzing through space, shatter- 
ing Big Brother’s screen image. 
Early Mac users wanted to wield 
that kind of power, but instead 
they got caught in the floppy- 
disk shuffle. 

The friendly and _ flexible 
Macintosh needs a great deal of 
information to play its tricks, and 
it can’t hold all this information 
in its internal RAM or ROM 
(read-only memory), particularly 
in the 128K machine. A lot of data 
gets stored on a disk drive, 
entering the machine only when 
needed. A standard Macintosh 
3.5-inch floppy disk holds 400K 
bytes, which would be adequate 
on most computers (the IBM PC’s 
floppies hold 360K), but the Mac 
is a different animal. Much of the 
400K is eaten up in system 
overhead, and a typical Macin- 
tosh program likes to get at 
several hundred K or more of 
mass storage. A system with two 
disk drives works pretty well: one 
holds a disk filled with system 
software, fonts, desk accessories, 
and application programs; the 
other holds documents that the 
program will fiddle with. 
The original Mac came with only 
one internal disk drive, however, 
and at the time nobody was 
selling a second disk unit. The 
two disks, then, had to share one 
drive, and the Mac wasn’t good at 
sharing. 

Take a situation in which the 
user decides to save a file or copy 
a disk, and the machine politely 
ejects one disk and asks for 
another. The cursor turns into a 
watch, the drive hums and 
whirrs, then Mac politely ejects a 
disk and asks the user to insert 
another. The cursor turns into a 
watch again, the drive hums and 
whirrs, then .. . well, you get the 
picture. So Apple brought out a 
second disk drive. Even better, a 
number of companies have since 
introduced hard-disk drives that 
can store megabytes worth of 
information. How good are these 
devices? Apple’s external disk 


ILLUSTRATION BY STAN KRUTE 


Bic Mac 


‘The Macintosh flexes its muscles 


drive, with its Sony mechanism, 
works reliably, just like its on- 
board cousin. Rumors about the 
imminent appearance of Apple 
disk drives that store 800K have 
been flying since the Mac’s ar- 
rival, but they're not out yet. The 
latest scuttlebutt has them arriv- 
ing in the next three months. 
Haba also makes a 400K external 
drive, plus an 800K model. The 
slickest of the hard disks is 
HyperDrive, from a new Cam- 
bridge firm, General Computer 
Company. It fits inside the Mac 
and comes in 10- and 20-mega- 
byte models. Another clean de- 
sign is MacBottom, a 10-mega- 
byte unit that matches the Mac’s 
footprint; the computer just sits 
on top of the drive. (The com- 
pany that makes MacBottom, 
Personal Computer Peripherals 


by Stan Krute 


phone ‘number I've seen lately: 
1-800-MACBUTT.) For pure ca- 
pacity, check out the Corvus 
OmaniDrive series, which starts at 
5 megabytes and goes up to a 
very comfortable 126 megabytes. 

All the hard-disk drives have 
had problems giving top per- 
formance with the Macintosh. 
This stems partly from inade- 
quacies in the Mac’s ROM soft- 
ware. New ROMs that will fix 
this and other problems are 
reportedly coming by: January. 
Another: part of the performance 
jam comes from a lack of external 
access to critical compute control 


circuits. HyperDrive gets around’ 


this problem by performing a bit 
of cybernetic neurosurgery which 
reminds me of the ‘50s sci-fi film 
classic Invaders from Mars. 
That’s the one in which the 
Martians land and put the control 


taps at the base of everybody's 
skull. In this case, it’s the Mac’s 
68000. microprocessor that gets 
tapped. Other hard-disk drives 
cope via clever software speed- 


ups. 

The bottom line here? Frankly, 
a one-drive Mac induces nervous 
disorders, a two-drive floppy 
system is minimal, and a hard 
disk really gets things hopping. 
Macintosh hard disks cost a bit 
more than similar units available 
for IBM PC compatibles, but the 
differential is narrowing. Early 
units had performanc+problems, 
but they’re improving. I haven't 
noted any major tape backup 
systems yet, but the Sony flop- 
pies are fine for backup. Com- 
panies such as Levco of San 
Diego are working on wholescale 
bus access, so you'll be able to 
add off-the-shelf IBM PC mass- 


Corporation, has the best 800 
: @ MacMemory Disk (RAM disk 
M ri 
accessories inc. 
Alberto Way 
__Mass-Storage Products Memory Products Los Gatos, Calif. 95030 
_ MacBottom (10-megabyte It's especially important to (800) MAC-5464 
| external hard disk) check with each vendorfor 
~~ Personal Computer current price and product Printing Products 
Peripherals Corporation information. This memory Laserwriter printer : ee 
6204 Benjamin Road stuff is highly volatile. AppleComputer,inc 
Tampa, Fla. 33614 : 90525 Mariani Avenue 
(800) MAC BUTT Beck-Tech (1 megabyte and Cupertino; Calif. 95014 
Drive (10- and 20- unnel Roa 
(617)-492-5500 megabytes saccess 
-OmmiDrive series (5-; 11-,20-, 6160 Lusk Boulevard 
external hard disks). n Diego, Calif, 92121 Mac heel Ce 
Corvus Systems Inc.’ (619) 457-2011 
San Jose, Calif.95124 Mass Tech Development 
773 Boston Road Gatos, Calif. 95030 
MacDrive (5- and 10- Groton, Mass.01450. (800) MAC-5464 
megabyte external hard disks, (617) 448-3450 
some with removeable media) PageMaker (page-makeup.__ ‘ 
Tecmar Micro Conversions; Inc. 
6225 Cochran Road ~ 3606 Knoll Crest Drive Aldus Corporation 
Solon, Ohio 44139 Arlington, Texas 76014 616 First Avenue, Suite 400 
(216) 349-0600 (817) 465-5758 Seattle, Wash, 98104 
MAC 10(10-megabyte (206) 467-8165 
external hard disk — solid, Voad Systems wis . 
low price) 12301 Wilshire Boulevard, MacPublisher 
Paradise Systems, Inc. Suite 101 _ Boston Software 
217 East Grand Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 19 Ledge Hill Road 
San Francisco, Calif. 94080 {213) 207-8866 Boston, Mass. 02132 
(800) 527-7977 (617) 327-5775 
: Switcher (let's you get 
Habadisk (400K and 800K3.5- multiple applications into ReadySetGo (page-makeup : 
inch drives) memory) software) 
Haba Systems, Inc. Apple Computer, Inc. Manhattan Graphics Corporation 
(45154 Stagg Street 20525.Mariani Avenue 163 Vatick Street . 
Man Nuys, Calif. 91405. Cupertino, Calif. 95014 New York, N.Y. 10013 
(818) 901-8828 (408) 996-1010 Continued on page? 


storage units. If you're feeling 
rich, HyperDrive’s in-the-box 
solution is pretty nice. The Para- 


_ dise drive is the least expensive of 


the solid performers, but that can 
change quickly. A useful Macin- 
tosh environment requires some 
kind of mass storage beyond a 
single 400K disk drive. Wait ‘till 
we get those laser disks. 


Memory 

The original Macintosh came 
with 128K of RAM. The amount 
of RAM determines how much - 
information can live in the sys- 
tem at one time. This affects the 
speed at which large applications 
run, as well as the number of 
applications that can run at the 
same time. Earlier personal com- 
puters got by quite well on 64K of 
RAM. System software was 
small, screeri data structures were 
finite, programs were simple, and 
folks did one thing at a time. The 
IBM PC was the first mass- 
market machine to use a micro- 
processor specifically designed to 
open up the memory space; 256K 
of RAM is now the norm on those 
machines, and 640K is common. 


‘A multi-megabyte standard (set 


by Lotus, Intel, and Microsoft) 
has appeared, but it’s still a less 
than elegant solution. The DOS 
operating system isn’t designed 
to deal with more than 640K of 
RAM, and each program that 
goes over that limit has to play 
tricks. 

The Mac’s original 128K 
really wasn’t enough. The Mac 
system software is byzantine, 
though clean; screen data struc- 
tures can get very large; programs 
also grow very large very quickly; 
and the desk-accessory feature 
just whetted people’s desire to do 
many things at once. There were 
no sockets or slots for more 
memory chips, however. Apple 
genius Steve Jobs wanted the 
Mac to be a closed appliance (in 
the hardware sense). Whether his 
motive was design elegance or 
planned obsolescence is moot, 
but the 128K machine just didn’t 
give the kind of performance 
users. wanted. When larger-ca- 
pacity memory chips — the now 
ubiquitous 256K RAM chips — 
appeared on the commercial mar- 
ket, Apple rushed to develop a 
memory upgrade. The 512K Mac, 
dubbed Fat Mac, quickly became 
the new standard, while the 128K 
machine, or Skinny Mac, begged 
for an upgrade or a trip to the 
Computer Museum. 

Apple created a whole new 
industry when it set the price of 
its 512K memory upgrade at 
$1000. Mass Tech, of Groton, was 
one of the first companies to offer 
an equivalent upgrade for less 
than $400. As 256K chip prices 
continue to plummet, new com- 
panies are jumping into the Mac 
memory-upgrade market. Ap- 
ple’s upgrade price is down to 
$700, Fat Macs are the de facto 
standard, and a number of re- 
tailers are selling megabyte ma- 
chines. The current Mac operat- 
ing system adapts well to these 
large RAM spaces, and the new 
ROMs will do even better. The 
largest upgrade I know of comes 
from Levco of San Diego. Their 
Monster Mac upgrade boasts two . 
megabytes, hints at future full- 
seale bus access, and costs less 
than Apple’s infamous $1000 
entry. You can never have too 
much RAM. 

Two pieces of software help 
you get the most out of all this 
RAM. First is the ram disk, which 
lets you set up part of RAM as an 
incredibly fast — though volatile 
— disk drive imitator. Second is a 
gem of a program called 
Switcher. Written by Apple’s An- 
dy Hertzfeld, Switcher splits up 
the Mac memory so as many as 
eight programs can live in memo- 
ry at once. Simple mouse clicks 
let the user hop from one applica- 
tion to another, carrying infor- 
mation around on a function 
known as the Macintosh Clip- 
board. 

Two caveats are in order here. 
First, if you're leaning toward a 

Continued on page 6 
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Deluxe color camera and VHS 
video recorder...all in one compact unit. 


Full VHS 
Compatibility— 
Uses Standard 
VHS Cassettes 


Built-in 
Microphone 


Electronic 
Viewfinder/ 
Playback Monitor 


AC/DC Versatility— 
Rechargeable 
Battery Included 


Playback Controls 
LCD Tape Counter 


Lightweight 
Design—Only 
6.2 Ibs. with 


6:1 Power Zoom Auto Focus 
battery 


Portable, Versatile and 
VH S-Com patible Simple to use... 


just point and 
shoot! 


RCAs new ProWonder is a VHS video recorder and camera in one 

self-contained unit. And unlike other camcorders that need special Uses full-size 
tapes, the ProWonder uses standard VHS cassettes . . . with no ee: 
adapters, no fuss and no confusion. needed! 


Full VHS compatibility-—uses standard VHS cassettes for 
playback on your home VCR . . . no in-between steps. 


e Pl & recording versatility—review tapes th view- 
fi VCR, video monitor or standard TV*—and Pro 


¢ Deluxe accessories battery, AC 
adapter, audio/video cable, carrying shoulder strap, 


7 RF for standard 


FREE 


Deluxe 
arrying Case 
with Purchase : 


$149 Suggested 
Retail Price 


Offer ends 12/31/85 


See your local RCA dealer 
for details 
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Mac 


Continued from page. 4 
streamlined Mac you may hit a 
snag when you try to combine a 
HyperDrive or other internal 
hard disk with memory upgrades 
beyond 512K. This is because 
both additions are trying to 
squeeze into the same small case, 
tapping many of the same control 
lines. The Beck-Tech company 
has already solved this problem, 
though, and others won't be far 
behind. Any hard disk that con- 
nects to a serial port or external 
drive shouldn’t be troublesome. 
Second, since Macintosh memory 
upgrades change the computer's 
digital circuit board, Apple up- 
grades can be distinguished from 
most non-Apple efforts. Some 
folks fear that Apple won't install 
the new operating system ROMs 
(remember, they’re not here yet) 
on systems sporting non-Apple 
memory upgrades or that, once 
installed, the new ROMs won't 
work with such systems. I think 
the chances of these problems 
materializing are small — the 
system is pretty clean, and the 
upgrades aren't all that radical. 
Still, | would recommend getting 
clear assurances from your ven- 
dors that they'll take good care of 
you in the event the problems 
occur. 

One last note: some firms offer 


upgrades in kit form. Unless 
you're a highly skilled 
soldermeister, avoid them. Also, 
go with a vendor who offers high 
quality socketed chips. Apple 
soldered the original 64K memo- 
ry chips to the board, keeping us 
all from being able to pop in a set 
of 256K chips. Fortunately, 256K- 
chip prices continue to sink. 
According to the lates ads in Byte 
magazine, a set of 16 256K chips, 
enough to add 512K to a Mac, 
costs less than $60. A socketed 
upgrade and a case-cracking tool 
let you replace new memory 
chips at will. 
* 

Okay, the two big limitations 
are gone. You've now got at least 
a 512K Mac and two disk drives, 
not to mention a depressed bank 
account. Well, we'll let up a bit. 
The remaining limitations — 
printing, user software, program- 
ming tools, and input devices — 
are easier to overcome. The hard- 
ware and software people don’t 
have to fight the machine's de- 
sign in these areas; they just have 
to get on board and push the 
thing to its potential. I’m amazed 
at how quickly they’ve done it. 
As any programmer will tell you, 
the Mac is not a simple system to 
program, even if it’s fun to figure 
out. 


Prin 
When the Mac first appeared, 
you could use it with any printer, 


so long as that printer was 
Apple's Imagewriter. The reason? 
With the Mac’s what-you-see-is- 
what-prints design .philosophy, 
the instructions that go out to the 
printer are very complex. Apple 
makes the process pretty trans- 
parent to programmers, who just 
call on a set of standard printing 
functions that operate on a high 
level of abstraction. (“draw this 
picture,” “draw this page of pic- 
tures,” “draw this text in this type 
style”). A small program, called a 
printer driver, turns those high- 
level abstractions into hundreds 
of specific, nitty-gritty little in- 
structions to the printer. Because 
each printer has its own set of 
little instructions, each needs. its 
own low-level printer driver. 
Those drivers are not easy to 
write, and Apple was not overly 
eager to let out all the details on 
how to do it. But the hackers 
hacked, and printer drivers 
started appearing for other ma- 
chines. The drivers are easy to 
install on a Mac disk, and Apple 
has a desk accessory that lets you 
select among your installed driv- 
ers for any specific printing job. 
So now you can use a wide 
spectrum of printers on the Mac, 
including machines from Epson, 
Toshiba, Juki, and Hewlett-Pack- 
ard. You can get dot-matrix, 
letter-quality, and laser printers, 
and Apple has just released its 
Imagewriter driver code, to a 
number of developers, so more 


drivers should be out shortly. The 
highest printing quality — 
astonishing quality, actually — 
comes from Apple’s Laserwriter. 
I subscribe to a great Mac pro- 
gramming magazine called Mac- 
Tutor, and the whole thing is 
prepared for printing on a 
Mac/Laserwriter system. Page 
composition and layout for this 
kind of desktop publishing is 
done with programs such as 
Aldus Corporation’s PageMaker. 
PageMaker, and programs like it, 
let you grab text and images from 
any number of files and move 
them around on the page before 
printing. If you're tired of waiting 
for something to finish printing, 
Assimilation, Inc. and others of- 
fer software print buffers that let 
the Mac print and run programs 
at the same time. 

Not only has the Mac over- 
come its early Imagewriter limita- 
tion, it has started a revolution in 
publishing. A Mac, a high-resolu- 
tion printer with appropriate 
driver software, a printer buffer, 
and versatile page-makeup soft- 
ware are all you need to join the 
revolution. 


Software 

In the beginning there was 
MacWrite, MacPaint, Multiplan, 
and Microsoft BASIC. The pro- 
grams were good, but the ma- 
chine needed more, and they 


weren't easy to write. Corporate. 


Apple mounted a major effort to 


GATO-Class Submarine Simula 


-D Graphics with Sound: 


ducts are 


Machines Corp and Apple Computer inc respectively 


get software developers working 
on the Mac and then help them 
once they got lost inside. The 
result is a deluge of software 
unprecedented in quality, ease of 
use, and imagination. Learning to 

m this system isn’t easy, 
but the challenge and joy of it are 
addictive, and the excitement 
shows in the programmers’ crea- 
tions. For the list of a few of the 
Mac software products that have 
struck my fancy, look at the sec- 
tion on access information, 
under the heading “Software,” 


on page 7. 
Programming tools 


Now, remember the com- 
mercial they started showing 
during the last Winter Olympics? 
First we see an IBM PC, and its 
many user manuals come thun- 
dering down next to it. Then we 
see a Macintosh, and its sole user 
manual floats down into place. 
The part they left out is the next 
scene, in which a programmer 
sits in front of a Mac. The person 
waits a bit, then gets buried by a 
pile of programmer's documenta- 
tion. 

Early Mac programming was 
not easy. Documentation was 
incomplete, and you had to 
spend over $7000 for a Lisa 
development system. All that’s 
changed, however. Folks wanted 
to program on the Mac, for the 
Mac, and now they can do it. 
You'll need 512K and two drives 
for sanity, and a hard disk and 
more memory speed the process 
exponentially. Get yourself Ap- 
ple’s Inside Macintosh documen- 
tation, their software supple- 
ment, a subscription to MacTutor 
(a magazine filled with Mac 
programming tutorials), and 
some languages. Most developers 
I know are using C and assembly 
language, but there are native 
Mac languages for every need. 
Raw beginners should probably 
start with Microsoft BASIC or 
Macintosh Pascal. The main 
thing is to get in there and start 
exploring. Programming the Mac 
is the toughest job I’ve ever 
loved. 


Input 
The Mac comes with an ex- 
cellent keyboard and the won- 


_ derful mouse. These devices are 


sturdy, well-designed, and easy 
to use. I never thought I'd be able 
to draw with an object resem- 
bling a bar of soap, but the mouse 
and MacPaint have shown me 
how. But sometimes I want to be 
able to send data to the Mac 
through alternate channels. If 
there’s never enough room on 
your desk for the mouse’s 
wanderings, Assimilation offers 
Turbo Touch, an upside-down 
mouse: you spin the ball rather 
than move its housing. For nu- 
meric entry, Apple and other 
manufacturers offer separate nu- 
meric keypads that resemble 
large desktop calculators. For a 
drawing tool that goes beyond 
the soap bar, Summagraphics 
and others offer graphics tablets 
with electronic pens. For grab- 
bing printed images, Thunder- 
scan grabs visual data via a neat 
Imagewriter hack. To expand 
your image-grabbing into full- 
scale video access, a number of 
companies offer digitizers that 
grab from any standard camera 
or VCR. Anew company — from 
Massachusetts, of course — offers 
a Buck Rogers headset that lets 
you direct the Mac by looking at 
points on the screen. I could go 
on, but you get the point: Macin- 
tosh data-input limitations are 
gone, and still going. 

All things considered, Apple 
did a great job on the Mac, and 
we've all been saved from PC- 
compatible boredom. Steve Jobs, 
Jef Raskin, Bill Atkinson, Andy 
Hertzfeld, and the other com- 
pany wizards did almost every- 
thing right. Their one error was 
trying to close parts of the 
machine’s hardware architecture. 
The hackers have fixed all that, 
though, giving us PC-com- 
patiblelike expansibility. The 
best, I think, is yet to come. O 
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Mac- _ 
Cessories 
Continued from page 4 
Work-n-Print (software print 
buffer) 

Assimilation, Inc. 

485 Alberto Way 


Los Gatos, Calif. 95030 
(800) MAC-5464 


Software Products 

Pattern Blocks (magical design 
toy for kids of all ages) 
Nerdworks 

195 23rd NE 

Salem, Ore. 97301 

(503) 581-2772 


MusicWorks (music composition 


and playback) 
VideoWorks (animation 
composition and playback) 
Hayden Software 

600 Suffolk Street 

Lowell, Mass. 01854 

(617) 937-0200 


Excel (most powerful 
spreadsheet) 

Word (a real word processor) 
Microsoft Corporation 

10700 Northup Way 
Bellevue, Wash. 98004 

(206) 828-8080 


FileVision (the visual database) 
Telos Software Products 

3420 Ocean Park Boulevard 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90405 
(800) 554-2469 


Jazz (1-2-3 for the Mac) 


Lotus Development Corporation 


161 First Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142 
(617) 253-9150 


Sidekick (full-tilt office- 
management desk accessory) 
Borland International 

4585 Scotts Valley Drive 
Scotts Valley, Calif. 95066 
(800) 255-8008 


ClickOn Worksheet (desk- 
accessory spreadsheet with 
graphics) 

T/Maker Graphics 

2115 Landings Drive 
Mountain View, Calif. 94043 
(415) 962-0195 


Mac-Tracks (desk accessory 
creates complex 
mouse/keyboard macros) 
Assimilation, Inc. 

485 Alberto Way 

Los Gatos, Calif. 95030 
(800) MAC-5464 


Paste-Ease (nice clip art) 
Innovative Data Design, Inc. 
1975 Willow Pass Road, Suite 8 
Concord, Calif. 94520 

(415) 680-6818 


Fluent Fonts (lots of type fonts) 
Casady Company 

P.O. Box 223779 

Carmel, Calif. 93922 

(408) 646-4660 


Red Ryder (a solid 
telecommunications program) 
The FreeSoft Company 

10828 Lacklink Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 63114 


Mouse Exchange Terminal 
(another solid 
telecommunications program) 
Mouse Exchange BBS (run your 
own electronic bulletin board) 
Dreams of the Phoenix 

P.O. Box 10273 

Jacksonville, Fl. 32247 

(904) 396-6952 


Omnis 3 (powerful relational 
database) 

Blyth Software Corporation 
2655 Campus Drive 

San Mateo, Calif. 94403 
(415) 571-0222 


Psion Chess (superb 
implementation, infuriating 


40 Lindeman Drive 
Trumbull, Conn. 06611 
(203) 372-4371 


suthanzed Dealer 


Mac, to keeping up with state- 
of-the-art in Macintosh soft ware 
hardware. 


Mac-lovers and 
Mac- chickens. 


University Computers and Apple’ 
| Computer present MacFest ’85. 


Whether you've never ventured behind a computer or 
MacFest '85 has something 


you. 
Here’s a chance for area college 
staff, businesspeople and all interested to learn exactly 

what makes the Apple Macintosh” its software 
and enhancements the hottest wa around. 


students, faculty and 


Hourly seminars will cover everything from 
basics like how to operate the 


and 


Special guest Cary Lu, author of 
The Apple Macintosh Book will conduct 

a seminar and answer questions. During the two day show, door 

prizes will be given away every hour; — prize—a sailboard. 

__ discounts will be offered from 


Don’t miss MacFest '85. September 23 from 1 to 8 PM and 
on September 24 from 9 AM to 5 PM. Easily accessible by the 
Green Line B train or car, MacFest ’85 will be held at Boston 
University’s George Sherman Union Complex at 775 Common- 
wealth Avenue, second floor, main ballroom. This event is free 


and open to the public. 


versity Computers at 


COMPUTERS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


BOOKSTORE 


ChipWits (graphically great game Aztec C (speedy compiles, MacAsm (408) 996-1010 
teaches logical skills) UNIXlike development Mainstay 
Brain Power Inc. environment) 2861 1B Canwood Street View Control System (head/sight 
24009 Ventura Boulevard Manx Software Systems Agoura Hills, Calif. 91301 controller) 
Calabasas, Calif. 91302 Box 55 (818) 991-6540 Personics Corporation 
(818) 884-6911 Shrewsbury, N.J.07701 : ; 2352 Main Street 
: (800) 221-0440 MasterForth (code ports easilyto Concord, Mass. 01742 
Megaroids (Asteroids a la Mac; C other systems) 
source code available for Inside Macintosh Micromotion MacTablet (graphics tablet and 
learners) Macintosh Software Supplement 12077 Wilshire Boulevard stylus) 
Megamax, Inc. Apple Computer Mailing Suite 506 Summagraphics Corporation 
P.O. Box 851521 Facility/Milestone Group Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 777 State Street Extension 
Richardson, Texas 75085-1521 467 Saratoga Avenue, Suite 621 (213) 821-4340 Fairfield, Conn. 06430 
(214) 987-4931 San Jose, Calif. 95129 (203) 384-1344 
Neon (Small-talklike features 
Zork, Deadline, Hitchhiker's MacTutor built on a Forth base) Macintizer (graphics tablet and 
Guide to the Galaxy, Suspended, _ P.O. Box 846 Kriya Systems, Inc. stylus) 
and other classics of the genre Placentia, Calif. 92670 505 North Lake Shore Drive GTCO Corporation 
(intelligent parsing in various (714) 993-9939 Suite 5510 1055 First Street 
great text games) Chicago, I]. 60611 Rockville, Md. 20850 
Infocom, Inc. Megamax C (one of the (312) 822-0264 (301) 279-9550 
55 Wheeler Street developers’ favorite C’s) 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 P.O. Box 851521 MacFORTH (first real language Thunderscan (hard-copy 
(617) 492-6000 Richardson, Texas 75085-1521 on the Mac for the Mac) digitizer) 
(214) 987-4931 Creative Solutions, Inc. Thunderware, Inc. 
Progr. Tools| 4801 Randolph Road 21 Orinda Way 
Microsoft BASIC 2.0 (quick — Consulair C (the other Rockville, Md. 20852 Orinda, Calif. 94563 
solutions, less-than-total control —_ developers’ favorite) (301) 984-0262 (415) 254-6581 
and speed) Consulair Corporation 
Microsoft Logo (the educational 140 Campo Drive Input Products MacVision (fast and easy video 
classic, turtle offspring of Lisa) _—_ Portola Valley, Calif. 94025 Mac Turbo Touch (track’sall) digitizer) 
Microsoft Corporation (415) 851-3272 Numeric Turbo (trackball and Koala Technologies Corporation 
10700 Northup Way numeric keypad) 3100 Patrick Henry Drive 
Bellevue, Wash. 98004 Macintosh Pascal (best for new Assimilation, Inc. Santa Clara, Calif. 95052-8100 
(206) 828-8080 programmers — remarkable 485 Alberto Way (408) 986-8866 
learning environment) Los Gatos, Calif. 95030 
DeSmet C (best price on a full- MDS 68000 (the classic assembler (800) MAC-5464 Magic (video digitizer — greatest 
blown compiler) from Consulair’s Bill Duvall) user control) 
CWare Corporation Apple Computer, Inc. Macintosh Numeric Keypad New Image Technology, Inc. 
P.O. Box C 20525 Mariani Avenue Apple Computer, Inc. 10300 Greenbelt Road, Suite 104 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 94087 Cupertino, Calif. 95014 20525 Mariani Avenue Seabrook, Md. 20706 
(408) 720-9696 (408) 996-1010 Cupertino, Calif. 95014 (301) 464-3100 
3 
BCS CLINICS 


Saturday and week- 
night clinics are held at 
the BCS office and at 
locations around 
greater Boston. Call 
ahead. for details and to 
make reservations. The 
clinics cost $4 for mem- 
bers and $8 for non- 
members. There can be 
no drop-in or call-in con- 
sultation because of staff 
limitations. As always. 
all clinics are suitable 


for beginners. 


The BCS also presents 
monthly seminars for the 
more advanced user. 
Seminars will feature in- 
depth instruction allow- 
ing attendees to leave 
with a firm under- 
standing of the next few 
steps they need to 
pursue. Cost for the 2-3 
hour seminars is $15 for 
members and $25 for 
non-members. 


LATE-BREAKING 
NEWS 


For the most complete 
and up-to-the-minute in- 
formation about BCS 
meetings and events. 
call the InfoLine at 
617-227-0170 or read the 
rrr 
BCSCALENDAR on West- 
ern Union. 


Summagraphics 


Contributing Spenser: Nibble Mac Magazine, 
ears the reference for Macintosh Computing. 


© Boston Software Publishers, Inc. ¢ Continental Financial 


General Computer © GW lastruiments Homan Edge Software © 

Monogram ¢ Creative Solutions * Apple Com * Boston Computer Society ¢ Eczel The Boston 
Corporation Micro Planning Software ¢ B.U. KB. Company © Corvus © Microsoft 
Okidata Ni M Computer Learning Systems Software Palantir Computer Society 
Software ¢ Personal Bibli Software, Inc. ¢ Lan Distributors ¢ Boston University 
ayden Books Microsoft Publishing Erez Anzel ¢ 
The Learning Adventure Three Center Plaza 

There's something more to New England's largest bookstore. Boston. Massachusetts 02108 
Kenmore Sq. (617)236-7464. Toll free 1-800-553-3550. Hrs. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 AM -7 PM; Sun. 12-5 PM. Major credit cards. | 617-367-8080 
Free customer parking on Deerfield St. Take the Green Line to Kenmore. 
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you walked into a computer store 
and first saw a Macintosh, with 
MacPaint up and running. You put your 
fingers tentatively:on the mouse and 
moved it around. Lines, circles, and 
rectangles started to appear on the 
screen, changing your perception of 
computers forever. Of course, graphics 
capabilities existed long before the Mac, 
most notably in video games. Even the 
pictorial icons used to represent the 
operating-system functions of the Xerox 
STAR system predated Apple’s great 
innovation. But, for the first time, the 
Macintosh had unleashed the popular 
imagination. Suddenly a computer 
screen was no longer just the visual 
manifestation of typing long strings of 
arbitrary letters, numbers, and symbols; 
it was now a playing field where 
anything could happen. To that extent, 
Apple wunderkind Steven Jobs was 
right: the Macintosh was “insanely 
great,” 
people have bought their own Macs as 
much for the special fascination they 
hold as for any practical reason. 
Insane 
patentable. If you've considered buying a 


Y ou probably still remember when 


Mac because its pictorial operating sys- ~ 


tem looks easy to learn or because, 
_ frankly, it’s the only box of crayons with 
which a respectable adult can afford to be 
seen, you should think twice. You now 
have several software and hardware 
alternatives that emulate the Mac’s 
salient features. 

The IBM PC, for instance, would seem 
to be the drab corporate counterpart of 
the playful Macintosh, but there are ways 
to liven up its personality. The new GEM 
operating environment from Digital Re- 
search (60 Garden Court, Monterey, 
Calif. 93942; $249) runs on IBM and IBM 
compatibles with the aid of a mouse and 
an enhanced graphics card to put color in 
the picture. GEM provides a Mac-like 
operating system and Mac-like drawing 
capabilities: you can use the mouse, for 
instance, to draw a picture on the screen, 
and then if you don’t like the result, you 
can throw it away by pointing the mouse 
at a “trashcan.” It runs a little more 
sluggishly than the Mac, but otherwise it 
works quite well. With the cost of the 
mouse, the graphics card, the program, 
and the PC itself, this is scarcely a low- 
cost alternative to the Macintosh, but if 
you can can afford an IBM PC in the first 
place, maybe you can afford the 
enhancements to make it fun. 

If you can’t, consider the humble 
TRS-80 Color Computer, displayed in 
Radio Shack stores everywhere, always 
with joysticks attached and an arcade- 
style game on the screen, waiting wistful- 
ly for the video-game craze to return. The 
Color Computer definitely represents 
yesterday's 8-bit technology, but a 
system built around it costs less than half 
the price of a Macintosh system, and a 
CoCo (as it’s called) with 64K is actually 
more of a computer and less of a toy than 
Radio Shack would have us believe. 

The CoCo’s resident operating system 
includes Extended Color BASIC, which 
draws lines, boxes, and circles by speci- 
fying their horizontal and vertical start- 
ing and ending points (or, in the case of 
the circle, its center and radius). To be 
sure, this way of doing things is 
cumbersome and no different from Com- 
modore and Atari computers, which also 
allow for LINE and CIRCLE commands. 
So enter CoCo Max, which, like many of 
the best programs for the Color Com- 

puter, is not a Radio Shack product; it’s 
manufactured by a company called 


Colorware (78-03 Jamaica Avenue, | 


Woodhaven, N.Y. 11421; disk and high- 
resolution unit, $69.95; Y cable, $27.95 
additional). CoCo Max is actually a 
combination» hardware/software 
enhancement that connects to the CoCo 
by means of a “Y cable,” a ribbon cable 
with three ends. The bottom of the Y is 
attached inside the cartridge slot where 
the disk controller normally goes. 
(There’s also a cassette version.) The disk 
controller and CoCo Max's “high-resolu- 
tion input unit” are attached to the other 
two ends. The mouse or joystick, which 
you must also have, plugs into the CoCo 
Max unit instead of into the computer’s 
normal joystick port. 

Connecting the accessory can be a 
clumsy, if not very lengthy, process, but 
the rewards are worth it. Like MacPaint, 
CoCo Max can produce computer-aided 
geometric shapes or help you draw 
freehand, and shapes can be filled in 
with various patterns and — unlike 
MacPaint — colors. Furthermore, the 


images are sharper than those the un- 


and one suspects that countless - 


greatness, however, is not 


Commodore’ s Amiga: we'll b elieve it when we see it 


Cloning 


around 


Cheaper takeoffs on the Macintosh 


by Andy Gaus 


File Edit Goodies Font Style 
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Colorware’s CoCo Max: as colorful as an artist's palette 


enhanced CoCo provides, and the pro- 
gram reacts quickly to your movements. 
You can cut and paste images from one 
part of the screen to another, and you 
“can magnify part of the image for edit- 
ing pixel by pixel, just as the Fat Bits 
feature of MacPaint ‘allows you to do. 
Images can be stored on disk, of colrse, 
and printed on a dot-matrix printer. If 
you still think the CoCo is a toy, at least 
with CoCo Max it’s a great toy. 

But graphics aren't everything. Per- 
haps you were considering using the 
Macintosh with a combined word- 
processing-spreadsheet-database pro- 
gram such as Jazz. Then you should 
know about the VIP Library from Soft- 
law Corporation (132 Aero Camino, 
Goleta, Calif. 93117; $149.95; also avail- 
able through Radio Shack by special 
order). The VIP Library comes on one 
double-sided disk. To start it, you simply 
type LOADM” DESKTOP” and press the 
ENTER key, and if that doesn’t work, 
you put the disk in the other way and try 
again. From that point, you can quickly 
load VIP Writer, VIP Calc, VIP Database, 
VIP Speller (to check spelling with VIP 
Writer), VIP Terminal (to help set up 
your model for sending and receiving 
transmissions), and VIP Disk-ZAP (to 


repair crashed disks). 

The word-processing part is probably 
what you would use most often. Softlaw 
modestly claims that VIP Writer is one of 
the handiest and fullest-featured word- 
processing programs for any computer at 
any price — and they’re right. Besides the 
usual functions common to every word 
processor — inserting, deleting, moving 
blocks of text around — VIP Writer lets 
you save your current version of a text 
file on disk at any time, and then replace 
it with an even more current version after 
editing. If you're worried that the disk 
may be full, you can display the disk 
directory, note the amount of free space 
left, and kill a few old files if necessary. 
What's important is that you can do all 
those things from within the text file 
without, say, closing the file and return- 
ing to a main menu. In other words, you 
can continue working without inter- 
ruption, while still insuring against the 
possibility that a false move or a power 
failure will destroy hours of work. You 
can also make VIP Writer count the 
words in your document (this article had 
1984 words when handed in), and you 
can change the baud rate of transmission 
to the printer to speed it up. VIP Writer is 
skilled at handling long files, and they 


two-page buffers as required, for in- 
stance, by Atariwriter. 

VIP Calc, like all good VisiCalc clones, 
starts with a grid in which any position 
can be filled with either an absolute 
number or a number to be computed 
relative to some other number on the 
grid. You can, for instance, enter 
numbers in two positions and define a 
third position as being the sum of the 
first two. The total will automatically 
appear, and, if you change one of the first 
two numbers, the total will automatically 
change to reflect that change. The VIP 
version is quite serviceable, though a bit 
slow to redraw the screen as you move 
around the page. It also includes sorting 
functions not found in VisiCalc. 

With VIP Database, you can create 
customized electronic “index cards” with 
as many as 255 blanks for letters or 
numbers (name, address, social security 
number, and mal charisma rating 
from One to 10). After you've filled out a 
number of “cards,” you can search for 
any one you want according to infor- 
mation contained in the blanks, whether 
by an exact match (the one where the 
name is Mary Smith) or by greater-than 


- or less-than specifications (all those with 


a personal charisma rating of more than 


six). 

The VIP Library programs all the same 
commands for the same functions wher- 
ever possible. They can also accept and 
read each other's files, so you can do 
things such as use your mailing list with 
your form letters (“Dear Ms. Smith: As 
one of our customers with a particularly 
high charisma rating. . .”). The programs 
are available separately, either on disk or 
(if you must) cassette. First introduced for 
the Color Computer, they are now 
available for the Commodore 64 as well. 
Unfortunately, nothing will change the 
fact that you can boil an egg while you 
wait for virtually any program to load 
into the Commodore. 

Enough of the wonders of refurbished 
8-bit technology. Perhaps you hun- 
ger for the extra speed and huge 
memory made possible by 16/32-bit 
microprocessors such as the Motorola 
68000 that drives the Macintosh; you 
don’t just want powerful programs, you 
want a more powerful machine. Well, 
there’s the new Commodore Amiga — or 
is there? In the past couple of months, all 
the general-interest computing 
magazines have run ecstatic articles 
proclaiming that the Amiga, with ad- 
vanced capabilities for sound, graphics, 
animation, and simultaneous running of 
several programs, “is finally here.” By 
this they mean that a working model has’ 
been delivered to the magazine offices, 
and I don’t doubt it. But I'll believe the 
Amiga is here when it is stocked in a 
store inside Route 128 (though a demo 
model has been sighted at Sherman 
Howe Software). 

What definitely is here, though, is the 
new Atari 520ST, a Macintosh clone that 
in some ways transcends its prototype. It 
comes with the same GEM graphics 
environment that runs on the IBM PC 
and performs all the Macintosh’s graphic 
tricks in your choice of decorator colors. 
Musicians will drool over its MIDI 
interface for connecting to digital synthe- 
sizers, a little feature that opens up the 


possibility of doing digital recording at 
home. 


A 512K memory, same as the Fat 
Mac’s, is standard with the Atari, and the 
price is unbeatable: a $999 package 
includes the computer, a three-and-a- 
half-inch microfloppy disk drive, a red- 
blue- color monitor, and a mouse. 
That's $1000 or so less than the price of 
a comparable Amiga system or the 
current cost of a Macintosh system. Since 
the Atari uses the same Motorola 68000 
chip as the Macintosh, many Macintosh 
programs may find their way to 
Atariland. 

People more knowledgeable about the 
industry than I have questioned whether 
the financially troubled Atari Corpo- 
ration is the right choice for anyone right 
now. I can only reply that if the machine 
is exciting and attractively priced, maybe 
it will sell well enough to stick around for 
a while. The Macintosh, on the other 
hand, has already been around for a 
while, and scores of fabulous programs 
are available for it (see Stan Krute’s arti- 
cle, page 4) — two good reasons why 
you may want a Mac after all. Don’t buy 
one without at least checking out the 
Atari though (at the Bit Bucket, 1294 
Washington Street in West Newton, or 
Lechmere’s). You just might fall in 
love. 
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DIMENSIA 
the world’s most advanced 
audio/video system. 


| | | | [ 
=] 
Dimensia Command SystemlLink is Dimensia’s 


Center provides direct push-button 
control of Dimensia components 

from your easy chair. Included with 
Monitor-Receiver which acts as sys- 
tem’s central switching intelligence. 


unique interconnect system. Allows 
you to Connect most components in 
“daisy chain” fashion as shown above 
instead of running all connections 

to amplifier. 


Rear jack Panel on 
Monitor features input/output jacks 
which link all compatible devices. 
You can access several audio/ 
video devices remotely, and Monitor's 
“intelligence” will do the rest. 


On-Screen Displays 
make operation easy. These color- 
coded displays enable you to check 
the status of any system component 
and even prompt you when further 
instructions are needed. 


Totally interactive. And one remote controls it all. 


26” diagonal “Intelligent”. . 
Monitor-Receiver 
Square-corner picture. Fall” 
chassis processes 

% of audio/vi ignal. 
Three video and three | 
inputs with cable loop-thru. 
a for stereo telecasts— 
no adapters needed. 


Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 
Record both sides without 
turning cassette over. 15- 
ba rammable search. 
Dolbyt “B” and “'C” noise- 
reduction, metal capability. 


tT™M Dolby Laboratories 


See your local RCA dealer 


VHS Hi-Fi Video Cassette 
Recorder 


Delivers stereo-sound that 


proaches digital quality. 
Fe video heads, two audio 
heads. Remote programming. 
Choice of table or convert- 
ible models. 


Compact Audio Disc Pla 
Advanced taser design. Ran- 
dom atcéss programming 


- with index search, on-screen 


display. 


Integrated Stereo 
State-of-the-art electronics 

ck ca . Choice 
of 00 oe 50 watts per 
channel (RMS rating, into 8 
ohms, 20-20,000 Hz, with less 
than 0.05%, T.H.D.) 


Tracking Turmtable 


Select up to 8 bands, 15 
different programs. Front 
loading. 


Ask about s 


pecial Dimensia offers 


@ 


Dual 10-Band Graphic 


Works with amplifier to give 


you precision control 
entire frequency spectrum. 


AM/FM Stereo Tuner 
Includes quartz-synthesized 
tuning, fluorescent signal 
strength indicators, 16 station 

-sets for remote selection 
in any order. 


for details. 


3-Way Speaker System 


Air suspension design. Fre- 
quency range: 35-20,000 Hz. 
Speaker stands optional, 
extra. 

Also available: 

40” diagonal Projection 
Monitor-Receiver. 50-watt 
AM/FM Stereo Receiver 
(RMS rating per channel, 
into 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz, 
with less:than 0.05% T.H.D.), 
Top-Loading Linear Tracking 
Turntable. 


The leader in home video 
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wo of the most important con- 
tributors to the success of the IBM 
Personal Computer died this sum- 

mer: Philip Estridge and Andre 
Fluegelman. 
Estridge, who was killed last month in 
the wind-shear crash of Delta Flight 191 
at Dallas, was the manager of the IBM 
Entry Systems Division in Boca Raton, 
Florida, where the IBM PC was designed. 
He ran the division as if it were a new 
company, not like stuffy old IBM, and 
some of the design choices that in- 
fluenced the PC’s overwhelming success 
were, in retrospect, completely un- 
characteristic of IBM. The most radical 
departures were the open design of the. 
PC, using widely available standard 
parts that made it easy for dozens of 
independent companies to enhance the 
machine’s performance and undercut 
IBM’s prices with their own plug-in 
circuit boards, and the use of the 
Microsoft MS-DOS operating system 
rather than a proprietary and secret 
operating system of IBM’s own devising. 
Jointly these choices made it possible 
for 20 other companies to market MS- 
DOS clones of the PC, riding on its 
coattails and running the PC’s software. 
This broadened the market for PC- 
compatible programs, increasing the in- 
centive for programmers to create soft- 
ware for the PC. The resulting flood of 
superior programs further boosted sales 
of the PC itself. If the PC had been a 
more closed-in and IBM-centered design, 
it still would have sold well to corpo- 
rations, but it would not have become the 

dominant standard-bearer that it did. 

Andrew Fluegelman was an editor at 
PC World magazine and the programmer 
who created PC-Talk, the immensely 
popular telecommunication program for 
IBM (and compatible) personal com- 
puters. He will be remembered longest, 
however, as the inventor of the “free- 
ware” approach to software distribution. 
Freeware is the antithesis of the many 
high-priced PC programs that are 
elaborately copy-protected to prevent 

piracy and preserve publishers’ profits. 
Fluegelman actually invited people to 
y PC-Talk and give it away to 
friends. Then he invited users who liked 
the program to pay for it voluntarily, the 


Philip Estridge and Andrew Fluegelman: PC mavericks 


memoriam 
A tribute to Philip Estridge and 
Andrew Fluegelman 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


incentive being that, as registered users, 
they would be entitled to upgrades as the 
program was improved. It is estimated 
that more than 100,000 copies of PC-Talk 
are in use, and tens of thousands of 
people have voluntarily mailed their $45 


checks for the program, enough to make 
Fluegelman rich. Fluegelman eventually 
had to hire two assistants to help him 
deposit the incoming checks and mail 
program disks. 

Fluegelman was also one of the editors 


of the Whole Earth Catalog, but the 
freeware concept was not merely an 
exercise in altruism or hippie democracy; 
it was a deliberate experiment.in the 
economics-of marketing. Writing a good 
program is only half the job. It takes a lot 
of time, money, and effort to produce 
and sell it. Duplicating program disks, 
packaging and mailing them, printing 
instruction manuals, buying exhibit 
space at trade shows to promote the 
product to dealers, hiring sales represen- 
tatives to visit dealers and persuade them 
to carry the product and demonstrate it to 
customers, and paying for expensive full- 
page ads in computer magazines to 
stimulate consumer interest in the pro- 
gram — all these costs must be figured 
into the retail price of software sold 
through stores. Many of these costs must 
be paid in advance, before ary cash starts 
flowing in from customer purchases. So 
the programmer/entrepreneur must 
begin by borrowing money and risking a 
big loss if the program doesn’t prove 
popular among buyers. 

To appreciate the importance of mar- 
keting, compare Lotus 1-2-3 and Super- 
calc3, two powerful programs for 
spreadsheet calculation and business 
charting. Both programs do the same job 
and do it equally well. In some ways, 
Supercalc3 is even preferable, but 1-2-3 is 
the best-selling business program on the 
market, while Supercalc3 is an also-ran. 
The main difference is that Lotus began 
with millions of dollars in the bank 
(some of it borrowed from venture 
capitalists) and launched 1-2-3 with the 
biggest, most expensive advertising cam- 
paign in computer history. 

Fleugelman’s freeware method of mar- 
keting avoided all the marketing costs, 
manufacturing burdens, and financial 
risks of conventional software distribu- 
tion. This way, Fluegelman could keep 
his price low, even giving his program 
away to many users, and still make a 
comfortable profit — with no borrowed 
capital and virtually no risk. It also 
allowed him to devote his time to 
computing, which he enjoyed, instead of 
business, which he didn’t. 

The use-it-for-a-while-at-no-cost-and- 
pay-for-it-only-if-you-like-it approach 

Continued on page 12 
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Tribute 


Continued from page 10 
paid off in-another way, as well: 
it spawned a supportive attitude 
among customers. Users not only 
became the program's most ef- 
fective salespeople, they also re- 
sponded with constructive feed- 
back that helped Fluegelman im- 
prove the program. As a result, 
the current version, PC-Talk II, 
is one of the most practical, easy- 
to-use, bug-free programs on the 
market. 

Naturally, Fluegelman’s . suc- 
cess inspired imitators. A 


fashion, using a pseudonym (Jim 
Button) to disguise his identity, 
while other fine programs (PC- 
Write, PC-Calc, et al.) were dis- 
tributed as “shareware,” “fair- 
’ and so on. You can get 
these and many other programs 


from the PC Software Interest 


Group (1030 East Duane, Suite J, 
Calif. 94086). If you 
like them, you have the option of 
paying about $50 each to become 
a registered user. 


Free sharing of useful pro- 


grams via user groups is not a 
new idea; it's as the 
personal computer. But many 
free programs are worth just 
what they cost: nothing. What 
makes Fluegelman’s innovation 
important is that he found an 
effortless way .to distribute 
professional-quality software to 
users at low cost and still make a 
nice profit for programmers. He 
disproved the myth that pro- 

ms have to cost hundreds of 
dollars and be elaborately copy- 


fnentv to give programmers an 


ntive to write new soft- 
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personal, simple device, has been 


rT he telephone, that once seemingly 
laid to unrest in the public do- 


microelectronic technology and a flood 
of manufacturers vying for market share, 
the familiar round black rotary has 
entered the arena of competition as a 
full-fledged consumer item. Table, wall, 
or cordless; novelty, decorator, or multi- 
colored; long-lasting or throwaway; 
stand-alone or clock radio answering 
machine, there are more than 100 com- 
panies now offering products for home 
use alone. And for professionals the 
incorporation of intelligence, in the form 
of the microprocessor, has sent business- 
communications technology into a whole 
new realm. Digital-based equipment and 
services are replacing analogue-based 
technology in the office as quickly as 
data-transmission needs accelerate with 
the proliferation of computer usage. 
Telecommunications soared in 1977, 
when a ruling of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) allowed 
privately owned telephone equipment to 
be connected to the networks of regu- 
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sector was the first to take ad- 
vantage of the decision — buying private 
phone systems and inspiring rapid-fire 
telecommunications research and de- 
velopment — the home user eventually 
saw the light as well. By the end of 1984, 
a year after the break-up of AT&T, the 
utilitarian telephone had been trans- 
formed into a mass-market consumer 
item. Telephone shipments skyrocketed 
from 5.3 million units in 1982 to 25.9 
million in 1984. Link Resources Corpo- 
ration, a New York market-research firm, 
projects that by the end of this year, 28 
million units will have been shipped, for 
$1.33 billion in revenue. 

Despite all the publicity surrounding 
the transformation of Ma Bell as we 
knew her, telephone ownership in both 
business and residential markets remains 
unstable. Jeff Kaplan of International 
Data Corporation, in Framingham, says 
that with the increased availability of 
third-party telephone-equipment-leas- 
ing options and improvements in tele- 
phone services by the local Bell Operating 
Companies, the upward trend in own- 
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And many residential users are reluctant 
to buy because:they think it’s still illegal 
to hook up their own telephone. 

Except for the cordless telephone, the 
more advanced phone features available 
to residential customers — most popu- 
larly, memory technology such as last- 
number redial — have filtered down 
from instruments first used in the busi- 
ness sector. According to Barry 
Campbell, a spokesman for AT&T Infor- 


main. With the advent of low-cost: 


lated telephone companies. Although the - 
business 


ership by businesses could reverse itself. . 


An early Touch-tone phone: parting the waters for better innovations 


Telephone poll 


Advances in telecommunications 
by Lynn Haber 


signals, the 12 buttons on the telephone 
are divided by rows and columns into 
two tonal groups — a high ard a low one... 
Each button, or number, generates two 
frequencies that are decoded -at the 
telephone company’s central switching 
office. 

The major benefit of Touch-tone dial- 
ing, for both the customer and the 
telephone company, is that it works 
much faster than the rotary’s pulse sig- 
naling method, in which number one 
requires one pulse, number two, two 
pulses, and so on up to the number nine. 


cation. The basic phone is the familiar 


corded; two-piece set with a hand piece 


and base and usually only one com- 
munication line. According to Link, the 


‘ majority of residential telephones in 


place are basic models and should con- 
tinue to be so for some years. Prices for 
this phone range from $40 to $70. 

The one-piece phone consolidates the 
electronics of the two-piece model into a 
single unit that resembles the hand piece 
of the familiar Trimline two-piece tele- 
phone. When first introduced, the one- 
piece telephone was a cheap (often less 


a mute button for privacy, and hold. In — 
functional 


the residential market, 

carry the most promise for growth. As 
more people conduct business from their 
homes, the available features will be- 
come more desirable, as will the addition 
of a second communication line in the 


is more closely 
aligned to radio technology. Physically it 
is made up of a handset and a base unit 
with an antenna (which is attached to the 


. telephone line) that can transmit and 


receive signals. The handset also has an 
antenna to transmit and receive signals. 
A cradle in the base piece houses the 
handset when it is not in use and 
recharges the unit's batteries. 

Unlike a standard which 
transmits electrical over a wire 
from telephone to wall jack, the cordless 
unit radiates the voice-converted elec- 
trical signals to the antenna and relies on 
air waves to broadcast the radio signal 
from the transmitter (in the handset, for 
example) to the receiver (in the base unit 
attached to the telephone line), and vice 
versa. The radio signal gets converted 
back to the electrical signal via the 
telephone line. 

The cordless telephone is similar to @ 
CB or a walkie-talkie, except that the 
latter operates on one frequency and the 
cordless operates on two; this allows the 
user to transmit and receive at the same 
time or to hold an ordinary conversation, 
Using the airwaves, also known as 
bandwidths or uencies, is subject to 
regulation by the FCC, which allocates 
various frequencies for particular uses. 
The frequency spectrum ranges from low 
(10Hz) all the way up to terahertz (THz), 
and different parts of the spectrum react 
differently, depending upon physical 
conditions. When the cordless telephone 
was first introduced a couple of years 
ago, users complained about bad per- 
formance, interference, and low quality. 
At the time the cordless operated at a 
frequency of 1.7/49MHz. To. relieve 
crowding of the airwaves, which was the 
source of the problems, the FCC opened 
up a second bandwidth for cordless 
units. Newer cordless models now oper- 
ate at 46/49MHz. Low-end cordless 
telephones can transmit at a distance of 
up to 400 feet; better models operate up 
to about 700 feet. Manufacturers have thes 
know-how to make units capable of 
covering greater distances, but by limit- 
ing the bandwidths, the FCC has cur 
such unit improvements. 

According to Link, the future of 
cordless phones is uncertain. Much of 
this is because of the negative pub- 
licity that surrounded the first batch 


mation Systems, the fundamentals of 
telephone technology have remained 
constant for almost a hundred years. 
Voice transmission in the basic 
mouth/ear piece involves the com- 
pression and decompression of carbon 
granules. An electrical current running 
through the carbon granules generates 
an electrical wave (a frequency), which is 
then transmitted over the telephone 
wire. The original analogue transmission 
refers to a continuous representation of 
electrical signals, whereas digital trans- 
mission represents an intermittent or a 
sampling of electrical pulses indicated by 
numerical (zero and one) on/off signals. 

One of the first — and still the most 
significant — transformations in the 
telephone’s basic technology came in the 
1950s when AT&T developed Touch- 
tone, or push-button dialing. With 
Touch-tone, which relies on audio-tone 


AT&T's Touch-a-matic Clock Radio/Telephone: not like the old days 


In tone dialing, each number is repre- 
sented by a single tone. 

Touch-tone dialing also allows users to 
access other telephone features such as 
speed dialing and last-number redial. 
Now Touch-tone even permits access to 
telephone services such as People’s Ex- 
press “Pick Up And Go” computerized 
telephone-reservation system. By dialing 
People’s reservation number, the caller 
gets into a computer that, via “digitized” 
voice, gives input instructions, flight 
reservations, and ticket confirmations. 
The caller inputs information by pushing 
the appropriate buttons on the tele- 
Phone, and the information — or tones 
— is decoded as data in the airline's 
central computer. 

The Touch-tone innovation aside, 
modern telephone equipment for the 


_ home user falls roughly into four 


categories of varying degrees of sophisti- 


than $10), poor-quality device that left 
first-time telephone purchasers feeling 
ripped off. The model was also known as 
the disposable unit because of its built-in 
obsolescence. Retailers expect the next 
generation of one-piece telephones to 
use the same technology but to be better 
constructed and hence more reliable and 
costly. 

The functional phone incorporates a 
microprocessor memory chip that allows 
for features such as speed dialing and 
last-number redial. Speed dialing 
enables users to access frequently dialed 
numbers by pushing only one or two 
telephone buttons. The storage capacity 
of this type of phone varies, depending 
on the product. With the last-number re- 
dial button, the telephone automatically 
repeats the last number the user dialed. 

Among the other features offered on 
the functional phone are volume control, 


' AT&T's 5500 Answering System: the telephone will never be the same 


of products. Users had apparently ex- 
communication on the cordless 
models to match the standard of quality 
they were accustorned to with the basic 
telephone, and of course it didn’t. But 
with the availability of the additional 
bandwidth, the manufacturing of better 
constructed instruments, and increased . 
consumer awareness about the tech- 
nology, the improved performance quali- 
ty of the cordless should eventually win 
back the discouraged public. The most 
reliable models come from the Dynascan 
Corporation, which markets its products 
under the brand name Cobra, from Uni- 


dio S| Newer, cordless models are 

The cellular or mobile telephone 


first came into being in Chicago in 1983. 
Continued on page 16 


telephone unit. Prices range from $50 to 
$200 . depending on the functional 
ap hone’s particulars, 
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The Beeper People beopers« tone and voice beepers 
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The Voice Mail People — demonstration and delivery, Quantity 
discounts. All from the people who have 


The Information People specialize in radio communications for 


over 15 years. 
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Phone 


Continued from page 14 

The technology of this advanced 
model also relies on the airwaves 
for signal transmission and 
therefore requires the licensing 
of frequencies in individual 
metropolitan. areas, where: “cell 
sites” receive and transmit the 
cellular radio signal at a very 
high frequency (VHF). 

The cellular unit looks much 
like the Trimline push-button 
phone. It is installed in the car 
and wired to a transmitter located 
in the car’s trunk. An antenna 
connected to the transmitter is 
attached to the outside of the car. 
Because the cellular telephone is 
more involved with call set-up 
and call processing than the 
standard wire-line telephone is 
— for which the process occurs at 
the central switching office — its 
technology has. incorporated an 
intelligent. microprocessor, or 
computer. Electrical (sound) sig- 
nals are transmitted to a cell site 
as radio waves via the antenna. 
The signal is then transmitted via 
microwave, a more powerful me- 
dium, to a central cellular office, 
or station. From there the signal is 
transmitted like other in-coming 
wire-line telephone calls. 

The cellular telephone con- 
stantly monitors the airwaves for 
its in-coming messages. Such 
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communication with the central 


station requires specialized data-. 


communication protocols that 
enable the entities to speak the 


same language. if: the signal-.. 


being monitored weakens, the 
cellular telephone switches to a 
stronger signal and continues its 
scanning process. 


AT&T's Nomad 4000 cordless: pass in terference 


Matthew Gillis at Auto Sound 


Company, in. Watertown, a busi-- 


ness that specializes in car-radio 
communications, believes that 
within the next .six. months, 
enough cell sites will exist in the 
New England area to allow for 
continuous cellular communica- 
tion. Currently, he says, there’s 


Catch “The Wave” This Fall! 


A massive wave of microcomputer products, services and accessories will crest in 
_ Boston this fall, as The 8th Northeast Computer Faire & UNIX* Systems Expo floods 
the Bayside Exposition Center, September 26-29, with: 


little. cellular- activity’ north of 

-Massachusetts,. but communica- 
“tion channels exist.as far as” ‘New. 
York, with a dead in. 

» Connecticut. 
Because of the cost — prices 


range from $2000 to $3500, not 


in¢luding monthly service 
charges and usage fees — the 
cellular telephone is primarily a 
-business-market item. According 
‘to Gillis, Toshiba manufactures a 
good quality product, as does 
Blaupunkt, a German manufac- 
turer most popular for its car 
stereos. Nynex, the New York- 
New England Bell Operating 
Company, also makes a com- 
petitive product. 

There is, however, some con- 
troversy over the safety of having 
telephone conversations while 
driving. But with advances in 
microprocessor-chip technology, 
voice-activated telephone, 
which will eliminate the need to 
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‘Consumers and vendors alike 
were burned when manufac- 
turers flooded the market with 
inexpensive telephone equip- 
ment after the break-up of AT&T. 
Although cheaper phones will 
still be available, Link predicts a 
shakeout among manufacturers 
as the market stabilizes. The 
companies most likely to be 
forced out will be those at the low 
end of the price and features 
scales, Larger vendors, such as 
communications companies and 
consumer electronics firms with a 
broad range of telephone equip- 
ment, as well as smaller niche- 
market vendors, are likely to 
survive the’ competition. For the 
near future, however, you can 
expect to see telephone equip- 
ment from conventional tele- 
phone. manufacturers such as 
AT&T, ITT, and GTE; telephone- 
only vendors, such as Cobra, 
Uniden,.and Webcor; consumer-. 
electronics firms such as Radio 
Shack and’Panasonic; and house- 
ware manufacturers such as Con- 


air and Hamilton Beach. 


Ultimately,.the supreme reali- 


zation of digital-based tech- 


nology “holds. the promise of 
integrated voice, data, text, 
“gtaphics}»and video transmission 
“in the teléphone. Referred to as 
ated Services Digital 
Network (ISDN), this level of 
communications technology will 
no doubt take many years to set 
in place. In the meantime, users 
can expect their telephone com- 
munication services, like today’s 
call-waiting and call-forwarding 
capabilities, to come from the 
telephone company. One service 
currently undergoing market tes- 
ting in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
and Orlando, Florida, is the 
Customer Local Area Signaling 
Service (CLASS), which allows 
customers to block unwanted 
phone calls. Via a display device 
attached at the user’s telephone, a 
digital readout of the incoming 
telephone number alerts the cus- 
tomer to who is calling. Users can 
then choose to answer the call or 


dial, is likely fo be available” ignore it. The service also offers a 


sometime in the future. At the 
moment, voice-activated tech- 
nology is grappling with ex- 
traneous noise. 

There’s no doubt that con- 
sumers are becoming more so- 
phisticated about telephone 
equipment. Link reports that the 
growth in the consumer tele- 
phone market in the next few 
years will be characterized by a 
demand for high quality, more or 
improved capabilities including 
memory, automatic dialing, 
pulse-and-tone dialing, and two 
lines, as well as a willingness to 


last-number redial option, but in 
this instance the user relies on the 
computer memory in the tele- 
phone company’s switching of- 
fice to’store information instead 
of a memory chip incorporated in 
the telephone unit itself. 

Given such rapid advance- 
ments in technology, things will 
never be quite as stable or quite 
as secure as they were when 
users were under the wing of Ma 
Bell. Microelectronics and the 
public’s growing dependence on 
this evolving technology vir- 
tually ensures that your next 


¢ Thousands of Computer Products 
exhibited by hundreds of leading and 
innovative companies, including IBM, 
AT&T, Sperry, Tandy, and many others. 

¢ Special Areas For “Hands-On” 
Demos. 

A Comprehensive Conference 
Program (included in admission) 
attracting industry speakers and 
computer users from business, 
education, government and scientific, 
engineering & research communities. 


September 26-29, 1985 
Bayside Exposition Center 


10:00am—6:00pm 


© Professional Development 
Seminars. 

e Free One-On-One Consultations. 

* Incredible “Show Pricing” on all 
kinds of products. 


IBM Technical Seminars — Free seminars for 
software developers sponsored by IBM. 


Admission: $15 (4 days) 
$10 (1 day) 


On-line preregistration & information available on 


(617) 489-4930 swum 


Computer Faire, inc. 


181 Wells Avenue 
Newton, MA 02159 


617/965-8350 


*UNIX is a trademark of AT&T Bell Laboratories 


An exclusive production of Computer Faire, Inc/A Prentice-Hall Company 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


pay higher prices for equipment. telephone won't be your last. 0 
COMPUTER COURSES 
Oct-22 dBase for Personal Financing 
Oct. 21 - 25 Lotus for the Office Worker 
Oct. 24 Intro to Word Processin 
Oct. 25 Using 1-2- 
Oct. 26 Computers & Children 
MacPublish 
Nov. 3 be ...Demystifying computer Lab 
Nov, 4 : Intro to Spreadsheeting 
Nov: 9 a Intro to Jazz 
the, ‘ 42 Brattle St. 
Cambridge Centeris Adult Education 547-6789 


Premium Quality! Lifetime Warranty! 


_DISK SALE! 


For Apple For Commodore For IBM PC 
0 $7. 20 Atari, TRS-80 & Compatibles 

10 00 10 70 

fo Boxed for for $8.7 
100 Butk $50 100 Bulk $60 100 Buk $70 


20 St. Cambridge, MA 
Bloc rom Leche’ 


UNITECH 


864-8324 
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DIMENSIA 


the world’s most advanced 
audio/video 


Dimensia Command 


control of Dimensia components 


tem’s central switching intelligence. 


= 


Center provides direct push-button unique interconnect system. Allows 
you to connect most components in 
from your easy chair. Included with “daisy chain” fashion as shown above 
Monitor-Receiver which acts as sys- instead of running all connections 
to amplifier. 


vcr RECORD 


SystemLink is Dimensia’s Rear jack Panel on 
Monitor features input/output jacks 

which fink all compatible devices. 

You can access several audio/ 

video devices remotely, and Monitor's 

“intelligence” will do the rest. 


and even 


On-Screen Displays 


make operation easy. These color- 

coded displays enable you to check 
tHe status of any system component 
prompt you when further 
instructions are needed. 


Get started. with the Dimensia System shown above. 


26” diagonal Monitor-Receiver VHS Hi-Fi Stereo VCR 
RCA's exclusive Full Spectrum ' Superb performance from five 
_ video heads, two audio heads, with 


“chassis processes 100% of the 
TV. Interacts with other 


system control. Choice of oak or 
ebony finish. (DVM2600/2601.) 


audio/video signal including stereo stereo sound that approaches 
compact digital disc quality. Remote 


components to give you complete — programming with on-screen cues. 
jitter-free special effects. (VKT700.) 


Other Dimensia components available include: 


© DVM4000/4001 40” Projection Monitor 
®@ MVR975HF Convertible VHS Hi-Fi VCR 
© MSA200 100-Watt Integrated Amplifier 
@ MSA100 50-Watt Integrated Amplifier 


@ -MAT110 AM/FM Tuner 


® MGE160 Graphic Equalizer 
® MTR120 Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 


® MCD140 Compact Disc Player 


AM/FM Stereo Receiver 

50 watts per channel (RMS 
minimum rating, into 8 ohm loads, 
at 20-20,000 Hz, with no more than 
0.05% THD). Memory for up to 16 
pre-set stations. Graphic equalizer 
with 5 bands. (MSR150.) (SPK375.) 


@ MTT130 Top-Loading Turntable 
MTT135 Front-Loading Turntable 


See your local RCA dealer for details. 


MC *VISA* AM EXP 


3-Way Speaker System 
11" polypropylene cone woofers, 4” 
polypropylene midrange, 1” cloth 

dome tweeters. Air suspension 
design. Frequency range: 35-20,000 
Hz. Choice of oak or ebony finish. 


SPECIAL “STARTER SYSTEM” 


FELLSWAY PLAZA 
491 RIVERSIDE AVE 


_ MEDFORD, MASS. 


ailiess installment Credit To $750. Ask For Details! 


STATUS FOR NEXT 
| 
: 
: Sunday 12to Spm 
| 
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the ergonomics of automation, 

and the constant pressure to de- 
vise less painful ways for people to 
“interface” with silicon, attest to the gulf 
between machine and man — which, 
more often than not, is the result of a 
language barrier. Most people just aren’t 
sufficiently interested in the computer to 
learn to communicate. with the machine 
as it expects to be addressed. 

To be sure, talking to the computer 
gets easier all the time. A generation ago, 
programs were written in zeros and ones, 
literally bit by bit, and it made one’s head 
swim to translate them into com- 
prehensible language and back again. 
Modern information systems often in- 
volve the so-called fourth-generation 
languages, widely advertised as English- 
like, and they generally do make life 
easier for the programmer and serious 
user. Even with the enhanced conve- 
nience and clarity of these new products, 
however, the syntax is as rigid as ever. 

Moreover, the limitations of computer 
dialogue spill over into the way ma- 
chines are used. Certainly, spreadsheet 
programs available today save busi- 
nesspeople hours of tedious calculation 
and often, yield answers that would not 
have been accessible without these 
specialized tools. But, just as certainly, 
they tend to limit the sorts of questions 
that are asked, and it’s by no means clear 
that these new answers are always as 
desirable as they’re presumed to be. 
Numbers are nice to have, but they can 
be useless and even misleading if the 
unquantifiable human factors of the 
problem get short shrift. 

What would language mean to an 
automaton? The formal analysis that 
defined the logic of arithmetic processing 
has also been applied to the attempts to 
systematize language. A useful language 
consists, at the very least, of a vocabulary 
(a collection of symbols with generally 
accepted meanings) and a grammar. The 
logician’s definition of grammar is, tech- 
nically, the collection of rules that allow 
us to build syntactically correct sentences 
from the given vocabulary. Anyone 
communicating in the language, how- 
ever, will also use the grammatical rules 
to analyze incoming information. The 
relationships expressed in sentence struc- 
ture are at léast as informative as the 
words themselves — generally much 
more so. (The legendary Boston rock 
band Mission of Burma once prepared a 
lyric sheet for one of their records by 
listing every word in every song, then 
printing them in alphabetical order. | 


T he sheer quantity of research in 


doubt that anyone finds the list as 


meaningful as the record.) The procedure 
used to-dissect the sentence and assign 
individual words their grammatical roles 
is called parsing. 

In terms of communication, what the 
computer expects is to be instructed to 
perform a specific task and to be told, 
when appropriate, what to perform the 
task on. The way it analyzes any 
statement is generally to assume that the 
first word is a command or function 
name and that anything else in the 
statement is a list of arguments to the 
command. You can see this sort of 
command parser at work in any adven- 
ture game, where a move typically 
comprises two words — the verb and the 
object — and more complex sentences 
frustrate both the computer and the 
player. (The better computer adventures, 
however, recognize English language 
conventions, such as the grammatical use 
of articles.) A simple statement such as 
“print payroll listing’ or ‘attack 
necromancer” will be obeyed, provided, 
of course, the listing is available for 
printing or the necromancer is within 
range. A more complex statement such as 
“How are you today?” is meaningless to 
the computer unless someone has writ- 
ten a program named “Execute How.” 

In contrast, a human being, when 
confronted with a question he can’t 
answer outright, might respond with 
another question to try to refine the 
problem dialectically until it can be 
answered. This, in essence, is the lofty 
goal of artificial intelligence: a truly 
interactive program. Such a program is 
often described as one that could pass the 
Turing Test, a guage conceived by Alan 
Turing, the brilliant British mathema- 
tician who cracked the Nazis’ 
presumably unbreakable Enigma code. 
In brief, Turing imagined a situation 
where he could sit down at a teletype 
(terminal) attached to an unknown, 
unseen entity and hold a conversation 
via that terminal. If Turing couldn’t tell 
what was at the other end of the wire — 
another intelligent human being or an 


HEIDI STETSON 


Speakeas 


Talking to computers is getting 
simpler all the time 


by Michael Bloom 


artificially intelligent automaton — then 
the’program would have passed the test. 
When AI researchers first tackled 
natural language understanding in the 
‘50s and ‘60s, they produced a number of 
imperfect, but encouraging, programs. 
(Artificial-intelligence researchers use 
the term “natural language” to refer to 
human communication, partly to point 
up the extreme artificiality of the 
languages used for programming.) Most 
of these early programs made no real 
attempt to understand the substance of 
the problem. The feeling was that a 
program with a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of language — i.e. a good enough 
parser — would have enough infor- 
mation to solve problems. A program 
called Student, written at MIT in 1968 by 
Daniel Bobrow, uses pattern-matching 
algorithms to solve second-grade word 
problems. (Its mathematical ability is 
actually up to the level of high school 
algebra.) The patterns recognize phrases 
preceded by “what” or “how many” or 
“find” as questions that also prescribe 
the text of the answer. Student also 
interprets the key words for simple 
arithmetic operations by replacing them 
with formulas and then building equa- 
tions that it can solve directly. When the 
program has accomplished all these 
substitutions, it’s left with phrases — 
such as “the number of apples in John’s 
basket” — that represent equations the 
computer has already extracted. Student 
then attempts to match the leftovers with 
the answer phrases. If the language of 
the problem doesn’t trip it up, it will 
generate an answer such as “the number 
of apples in John’s basket is 14.” 
Logicians may protest that the parser 
in Student is not entirely independent of 
vocabulary — is not, in the jargon, a 
“context-free grammar” — because it 
selects and interprets only the words that 
describe the computation of the problem. 


Student doesn’t care that John has 
apples, only that it can parse the steps to 
a numerical solution. This is intentional: 
Student was meant to operate as a “pure” 
mathematician. It has no idea, nor does it 
care, what the other phrases mean, and 
may not match “the number in John’s 
basket” with “John’s basket contains.” If 
it gets stuck, it is programmed to ask the 
user for hints. The object of the game is 
for the computer to compute, while the 
humans pose the problems. 

A better-known artificial-language ex- 
periment is Eliza, also written at MIT, by 
Joseph Weizenbaum in 1966. Eliza is a 
conversational program that simulates a 


_ Rogerian psychotherapist. Rogerian ther- 


apy is non-judgmental, and Eliza certain- 
ly lacks anything remotely resembling 
judgment — it never demonstrates any 
understanding of what it is talking about. 
Internally, Eliza is another pattern 
matcher, each pattern being associated 
with a transformation rule to convert its 
input into a preset, but seemingly rele- 
vant, response. For instance, given the 
input “I’m afraid of thus-and-so,” it 
would answer, “Why are you afraid of 
thus-and-so?” The transformations per- 
form appropriate operations on, for 
example, the pronouns contained within 
the user’s statement, replacing the “I” or 
“me” the user typed in with “you.” 
Eliza’s realism and charm derives not 
only from a relatively large set of 
patterns, but also because it exhibits 
“memory.” If a sentence matches a 
particularly interesting pattern, but also 
contains the word “mother,” say, Eliza 
will respond based on the pattern, but 
will also store “mother” on the stack for 
future use: If at some later point, it is 
stuck for an answer, it will recall 
“mother” and say, “Tell me more about 
your family.” 

Cute as it is, Eliza does not pass the 
Turing Test. It is not difficult to find 


y grammatical sentences to which 
Eliza won't be able to respond convinc- 
ingly. Nor does the program have any 
real therapeutic value, as several overly 
enthusiastic early users claimed. 
(Weizenbaum himself never made the 
claim and was so embarrassed by the 
assertion that he has tended ever since to 
understate Eliza’s real contribution to 
natural-language research.) Implementa- 
tions of Eliza are available for most 
personal computers and are fun to mess 
around with, if only to find the limita- 
tions of its programming. Eliza’s han- 
dling of colloquialisms, for instance, is 
often uproarious. 

* * 

Despite the high hopes of the ‘60s, 
many .such programs are of limited 
usefulness, and similar context-free ap- 
plications — to machine translations of 
scientific papers, for example — seldom 
worked well enough to leave the labora- 
tory. Al researchers now generally agree 
that a language-using automaton has to 
exhibit some sort of comprehension of 
what it’s talking about in order to 
function usefully. This has spawned a 
whole new class of computer scientists 
called “knowledge engineers.” In at- 
tempting to tutor the computer in vocab- 


ulary, these modern day philosophers — 


necessarily spend a fair amount of time 
thinking about semantics and epis- 
temology, trying to determine how hu- 
man_ beings know what they know. 
Knowledge representation has been the 
most fertile area in Al research for the 
last decade or so, not least because 
marketable products that have grown out 
of more advanced Al concepts owe their 
success to innovative mappings of the 
real world. 

One of the most successful language- 
using systems is a program called In- 
tellect, a query preprocessor for large 
database-management systems (DBMS). 
Intellect helps business managers and 
other non-techies retrieve information 
from large institutional databases by 
translating questions in natural language 
into the DBMS’s proprietary, and occa- 
sionally cumbersome, data-query 
languages. Right out of the box, Intellect, 
like Student, understands most of the 
words that define problems. To use 
Intellect properly, however, the database 
administrator has to introduce the pro- 
gram to the structure of the database and 
prepare a lexicon, an on-line dictionary, 
for the program to consult. For example, 
interpreting a request such as “Who has 
the most commissions in Massachu- 
setts?” may involve several steps and 
employ knowledge from different 
sources. Intellect has to understand that 
the pronoun “who” implies that the 
desired answer is the name of a person, 
rather than a place or thing; this is 
general knowledge about the world. 
Recognizing a salesman as a type of 
person who receives commissions (as 
opposed to his customer, who does not) 
is a special piece of information about the 
database, and it should be built into the 
lexicon. Ultimately, Intellect will rewrite 
the query in a form like “Select salesman 
where (state= Massachusetts ) and (com- 
mission=maximum commission),” and 
pass that on to the database’s own 
processor. 

Like Student, Intellect seeks advice 
from the user to resolve ambiguities. It 
also paraphrases the original query to 
make sure it understands what the 
request really means. Like Eliza, and 
much more usefully, Intellect exhibits 
memorylike behavior: having retrieved 
the top salesman in the last paragraph, 
for instance, Intellect retains that record 
and uses it to answer questions such as 
“What is his salary?” or “Is he married?” 
— assuming, of course, that the database 
includes this information. Intellect’s con- 
versational style is a bit ponderous to 
pass the Turing Test, but the program is 
more or less the state of the art in 


language processing. 


A sound conversational model will do _ 


more than anything else to gain wider 
acceptance for computers. If only for the 
sake of social stability in an increasingly 
information-based society, our silicon 
colleagues and their professional attend- 
ants can’t afford to continue as objects of 
derision or resentment because users 
can’t figure out how to speak the 
language. Nothing could be more user- 
friendly than for computers to address 
users, and to accept instructions, in 
human language. At this level, we may 
risk paternalistic smart-aleck programs 
such as HAL in 2001, but currently, 
computers inspire more fear than under- 


we know, vice versa. 
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NANTUCKET SOUND’S 


FEST ‘85 
STEREO SALE 


CAR STEREO 


ALPINE 7162 America’s most 
popular in-dash AM/FM cassette | 
deck with 12 station pre-sets, bass 
and treble, pre-amp output and 
auto reverse. Reg. $220.00 


SALE $190.** 


ALPINE 7263 Same features as 
7162 with built-in power amplifier | 


16 watts per channel. Reg. $250.00 
SALE $214.?* 


ALPINE 7165 Top of the line AM/FM . 


stereo cassette with music search, 
Dolby B&C noise reduction, auto 
reverse, much, much more! Reg. 


$350.00 
SALE $309.°? 

ALPINE 3516 16 watt per channel 

straight power amplifier. Reg. $60.00 


SALE $47.° 


ALPINE 3518 40 watt per channel 
straight power amplifier. Reg. $160.00 


SALE $133.** 


ALPINE 3210 18 watt per channel, 7 


band graphic equalizer booster © 


with pre-amp input. Reg. $110.00 
SALE $95.?* 


ALPINE 6209 Our most popular 6x9 
co-axial auto loudspeaker. Reg. 
$100.00 


SALE $76." 


ALPINE 6391 6x9, 3 way auto loud- © 
speaker, Ferro Fluid cooled, alumi- — 


num voice coils. Reg. $150.00 


SALE $114.2? 


ALPINE 6236 5%” two way high | 


quality auot loudspeaker with 


weatherproof poly cone, Ferro | 


Fluid cooled. Reg. $80.00 
SALE $61.°° 


ALPINE 6352 5%” three way, super — 
quality auto loudspeaker with © 


weatherproof poly cone, Ferro 
Fluid cooled. Reg. $90.00 


SALE $66.°’ 


MITSUBISHI EX-415 In-dash AM/FM 
cassette deck, digital tuning, mini 
chassis, separate bass and treble. 


Reg. $219.00 
SALE $150.’ 


MAXXIMA 615 in-dash AM/FM cas- 
sette deck with digital tuning, local 
distance switching, fits most cars. 
Reg. $159.00 


SALE $95." 


ALPINE COLLECTOR'S SERIES 
LASER PRINT POSTERS regularly | 


$6.00 each or $24.00 a set. 
SALE $4.9 each or a set of all 
4 tor 


FINANCING AND PROFESSIONAL 
INSTALLATION AVAILABLE. 


THE BEST SYSTEM VALUE we have ever offered! A 28 watt per chan- 
ae AM/FM stereo receiver with a 3 year warranty, cassette recorder 
ith Dolby noise reduction system, a precision turntable with matched 


Pickering cartridge’ and a 


pair of rich sounding Wharfedale 


loudspeakers from England! This attractive high-tech equipment is 
perfect for a dorm room or apartment! 


Regularly priced at $600. SAVE NOW! $425. 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


AIWA CA-30 AM/FM portable 
cassette with detachable speakers 
and 5 band graphic equalizer at our 
lowest price ever! Reg. $229.00 


SALE $189.°*? 


AIWA CS-250 AM/FM/SW portable 


cassette with exceptional fidelity 
from a dual 2-way speaker system. 


Reg. $129.95 

SALE $99. 
AIWA CSW-550 AM/FM portable 
stereo with high speed dubbing 


cassette. Copy your favorite tapes 
in minutes! Reg. $189.95 


SALE $139. 


AIWA HST-200 AM/FM cassette 
walkperson with auto reverse and 
Dolby noise reduction. Reg. $99.95 


SALE $79." 


AIWA HSP-05 World's smallest and 
most reliable stereo Cassette walk- 
person with headphones. Reg. $80.00 


SALE $59.°° 


AIWA HSJ-500 AM/FM stereo cas- 
sette recording walkperson, auto 
reverse, One point stereo micro- 
phone, great for college notes! 
Reg. $180.00 


SALE $159." 


PORTABLE STEREO 


AVID 80’s Best buy award from 
Consumer Reports, two way sys- 
tem, 8” woofers, 1” dome tweeters. 
Reg. $340.00 pr 

SALE $168.°’ pr. 
GENESIS 10’s Another Consumer 
Reports Best Buy! Lifetime guaran- 
tee and Ferro fluid cooled tweeters. 
Reg. $350.00 


SALE $249.°*? 
CASSETTE DECKS 


AIWA ADF-250 Dolby B&C noise 
reduction, soft touch controls, 
super reliable! Reg. $160.00 


SALE $124.”° 


AIWA ADR-450 Dolby B&C noise 
reduction, solenoid logic controls, 
ultra quick auto reverse. Reg. $250.00 


SALE $199.°*° 
HARMAN KARDON CD-91 Our 
most popular cassette deck with 
Dolby noise reduction, sendust 
heads, audiophile quality through- 
out! Reg. $285.00 


SALE $199. 


YOU'LL FIND NANTUCKET SOUND AT THESE LOCATIONS: 
736 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 734-0700, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree 848-6622, 
=. Hanover Mall, Hanover 826-2344, 
Airport Rotary, Hyannis 771-4434, 


COMING SOON TO Route 1 Saugus! 


North Shore Shopping Center, Peabody 532-5777 


COUPOW ------ 


REGISTER TO WIN 


COMPACT 
DISC PLAYERS 


NIKKO NCD-100 A fully program- 
mable single laser system, rack 
mountable with a high tech black 
finish. Reg. $499.00 


SALE $269.°? 


LUX D-404 Triple laser beam for 
maximum error correction, fully 
programmable, optional remote 
control operation. Reg. $550.00 


SALE $449.*? 
RECEIVERS 


HARMAN KARDON 490i Digital 
AM/FM stereo receiver, high cur- 
rent discreet output design for ex- 
ceptional bass and cliairity. Reg. 


$425.00 
SALE $299.°° 


HARMAN KARDON 330i 
AM/FM stereo receiver, 20 watt per 
channel, high current amplifier 
with incredible speaker driving 
capability. Reg. $250.00 


SALE $179.°° 
ACCESSORIES 


SONY 03L Super lightweight head- 
phones. Reg. $15.00 

SALE $9.5? 
SONY MDR-20 Same fine phones 
Sony uses in their top end walk- 
men! Reg. $20.00 


SALE $14. 


A 10 SPEED BIKE! 


Use tnis coupon or register at the 


Nantucket Sound booth to wina 
beautiful 10 speed PUCH bicycle. 
No purchase necessary. 


PUCH bicycle courtesy of 
A&M PRO CYCLERY, Hanover, MA 
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Infocom’s “interactive fic- 

tion” adventure games is a 
little like sitting down with a new 
bottle of Scotch. Eight hours later 
your eyes will be bleary, your 
limbs will hurt, and you'll have to 
strain to remember how to nego- 
tiate once again with the three- 
dimensional world. These games 
do strange things to your per- 
ception. When you turn off your 
computer and go out into the 
street, it’s difficult to remember 
that you're no longer traversing 
an imaginary world. 

This kind of obsession, which 
can afflict you even if you've 
never touched a computer before, 
is the key to the astounding 


os itting down to play one of 


success of the Cambridge-based - 


firm Infocom and its long line 
of interactive-fiction software. 
Beginning with Zork, its first 
fantasy/role-playing game, intro- 
duced in 1979, and moving on 
to the genres of adventure, 
mystery, and science fiction, In- 
focom has been behind the most 
consistently popular and profit- 
able computer games in the 
business. Founded in 1979 by a 
clique of whizzes from MIT's 
computer labs, the company 
made $10 million in revenues last 
year. Its consistent growth (re- 
venues were $6 million in 1983) 
has bucked all the downward 
industry trends. This is particular- 
ly amazing because the product 
makes no attempt to hook you 
with graphics, color, or any of the 
other pyrotechnics that burst on- 
to the scene, and then fizzled, 
with the video-games craze. In- 
stead, these games tap into a 
more primal human fantasy: you 
begin to believe the machine 
really can think. 

Infocom’s 15 software titles are 
divided into four levels of dif- 
ficulty: introductory, standard, 
advanced, and expert. All the 
games work in pretty much the 
same way. Sitting at your key- 
board, you are given a role and 
thrown into a situation — de- 
scribed by text on the screen — 
and from there you make your 
way through the plot twists by 
typing English commands. For 
example, Wishbringer, Infocom’s 
latest release, drops you (in the 
role of a postman) into a quaint 
seaside village, which you soon 
discover is loaded with trolls and 
vultures, controlled by the “Evil 
One.” You must travel through 
the village, combatting her emis- 
saries. In the game Suspect, 
which was released last year, you 


Infocom playmates: penetrating the computer 


Infocom’s adventure gam 


by Charles Bloche 


play a reporter who is sent to a 
high-society Halloween costume 
ball, where the hostess is 
murdered; your task is to find the 
killer before the crime is blamed 
on you. 

In interactive fiction, com- 
municating with the machine is 
half the challenge. The computer 
operator need not be a program- 
mer: using what computer pro- 
grammers call natural-language 
processing, the computer accepts 
English input and responds in 
kind. The first interactive game, 
the Colossal Cave, which was 
designed at MIT and lurked for 
years only in the memories of 
university mainframes, was lim- 
ited to two-word commands and 
had a relatively small vocabulary. 
You could give the computer 
instructions like “go north” or 
“open grate” or “climb tree.” 
After each command, the pro- 
gram would respond with the 
consequences of your actions. It 
would provide a description of 
the chamber you were in and tell 
you, for example, “The grate is 
locked,” or “There is an emerald 
egg here”; the object of the game 
was to traverse a computerized 
obstacle course. Infocom games 
(which were inspired by the 
Colossal Cave) are more com- 
plex: you may type in “Order a 
drink from the bartender” or 
“Plug the long wire into the 
receptacle.” But the idea is the 
same. Infocom games are com- 
puter versions of interactive nov- 
els, in which you are given a 
choice of which page to turn to 
next and can thus control the 
outcome. 

These games point to the un- 
tapped possibilities of computer 
software. But to understand the 
promise they represent, you must 
first consider their limitations. 
When you slip into your micro 
the disk for Wishbringer, you will 
not, as the company promises, 
“experience something akin to 
waking up inside a story.” The 
brochures say that you will be 
able to explore “an exciting 
world,” meet characters with 
“extraordinarily developed per- 
sonalities,” and “actually shape 
the story’s course of events 
through your choice of actions.” 
But the grandiose promise of the 
term “interactive fiction” is mis- 
leading; there are limits. 

Computer programming is se- 
quential: its result is always a 
single path through which the 
programmer leads you. The sim- 
plest example of this is word 


processing. The programmer ar- 
ranges his code so you at the 
keyboard will always have two 
choices, a fork in the road. You 
can press a character key, which 
the program just eats, or a 
command key, which the pro- 
gram interprets and obeys; then 
you are back at the fork again. 
More complex programs may 
lead you through a series of 
menus: you choose the function 
or input the number, and the 
computer slides you to the next 


step. 

Play Wishbringer, and you're 
doing the same thing. The “plot” 
is a sequence of logical puzzles 
for you to solve. At one point you 


the musterioas envelope, reveals a 


times and you'll get the same re- 
sponse four times — that hardly 
simulates real life. This is be- 
cause the designer of the pro- 
gram must incorporate a person’s 
possible responses and com- 
mands, translating potential Eng- 
lish messages into strings of com- 
puter codes. This code is struc- 
tured in an “if... then” format — 
telling the computer, “If you hear 
this, then do that.” Thus the com- 
puter can “respond” only to com- 
mands the programmer has anti- 
cipated. Your task is to guess 
what answers the 

used. Ask a character about 
something he isn’t programmed 
to recognize, and the computer 


ever meld 


| dear, Don’t be bashful. Bead the letter to ne 


A frame from Wishbringer: who doné it? 


have to get down a road that is 
blocked by a ferocious dog. If you 
go in the opposite direction, to 
the graveyard, then jump into an 
open grave and take a bone, you 
can then throw the bone to the 
dog and skirt by, undigested, to 
the next puzzle. You can tell the 
computer to stand on its head, 
jump up and down, or yell, “Play 
dead!”, but you're not getting 
down that road until the dog has 
its bone. Such adventure games 
are really a series of logical brain- 
teasers you must decipher. 
Perhaps the company’s most 
ambitious interactive story is The 
Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy, 
adapted from the novels and 
radio and TV shows of Douglas 
Adams, who collaborated with 
Infocom writer/programmer 
Steve Meretzky to develop the 
game. The program, witty, addic- 
tive, and challenging, is in fact no 
more interactive than a Skinner 
box. In the game you can address 
the other characters, but of course 
there are no real conversations, 
only predefined responses you 
elicit. Do the same thing four 


will say that he “isn’t interested” 
or “ignores you.” You progress 


Infocom games work because 
they are complex enough to be 
convincing, if one takes a sport- 
ing leap of faith, The more 
choices you have built into a 
game, the more complex the 
path, and the closer an approx- 
imation of reality the game be- 
comes. This is the simple idea 
behind artificial intelligence: 
build enough different options 
and consequences (i.e., responses 
to anticipated answers) into the 
program, and a computer can 
simulate abstract understanding. 

The more radical AI 
philosophers claim our brains 
operate in the same way as a 
well-programmed computer. De- 
compressing on a street corner 


after a few hours of Hitchhiker's, _ 


you're tempted to believe them 
— it is no mean effort to pop out 
of the linear, cause-and-effect 
way of thinking the game in- 
duces. Hitchhiker's is fun be- 
cause its array of options is so 


vast, and the program so com- 
plex, that you can experience a 
completely different “plot” each 
time you play. The basis of 
adventure games, then, like the 
basis of computer programming 
in general, is just the map of 
choices a user can make. You 
enter a logical environment of 
choices, branches, and loops. 
Maybe the most extraordinary 
thing about computing is how 
readily it can model an environ- 
ment in these terms. The kind of 
reasoning programmers use is 
“architectural.” Part of a program 
is the path, always sequential. 
Another key part is the data 
structure, or the arrangement of 


information you must navigate. . 


Programmers speak of graphs 
and trees: these are mathemati- 
cally regular kinds of arrange- 
ments. Any completed program 
is an organization of logical 
space. That's ethereal space — 
kilobytes of it — unexplored 
before the computer came along 
to keep track of it for us. Hackers 
and adventure players get lost in 
that space: programmers seek to 
harness it. 

Adventure games at the level 
of Infocom’s hint at the future of 
computing. There are two kinds 
of technological frontiers in com- 
puting, hardware and software. 
Progress in hardware has of late 
occupied everyone’s minds, but 
as we reach the limits of what 
you can fit on a microchip, 

in software, managing 
the space the hardware has 
staked out, has been relatively 
neglected. For instance, word 
processing is fine — a more 
versatile typewriter; the database 
is nice — a faster rolodex. The 
“desktop” analogy of the Macin- 
tosh helps neophytes understand 
how to work the machine. But 
adventure games show us that a 
computer doesn’t just do the 
things you already do, only faster. 
These toys use the real strength 
of the computer — its facility in 
organizing memory — rather 
than merely mimic the primitive, 
3-D objects on our desks. We 
won't make full use of the power 
of computers until they literally 
become our desktops: multi- 
dimensional files and organizers 
physically impossible outside the 
world of the microchip. 

It’s no surprise that Infocom, 
with some experience in settling 
that world, is working on its own 
line of business software. There’s 
a field that’s begging for adven- 
ture, 0 
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ow do new technologies really 

make their mark on the world? 

Often it’s not in the form their 
high-minded inventors expect. Many 
great inventions emerge as _trifles, 
gewgaws, petty amusements. Gun- 
powder and rocketry were invented in 
the 12th century by the Chinese, who 
wanted to make more dramatic fire- 
works. The first notable results of the 
introduction of plastics were a cheaper 
billiard ball and a stiffer shirt collar. 
Satellite communications made the likes 
of USA Today not only possible, but 
inevitable. 

Why, then, should the microchip fare 
any differently? For representatives of a 
technology so pervasive and malleable, 
microprocessors and their semi- 
conducting kin have, if anything, re- 
tained their dignity for a relatively long 
time. Thus we gleefully take this op- 
portunity to scrutinize several distant 
cousins of the computer — products 
whose use of technology seems just plain 
silly. Some of the following enterprises 


were chosen for this article because the - 


technology wasn’t really relevant to the 
device's fulfilling its stated purpose — 
like the proverbial machine-gun fly 
swatter. Other cases impressed us with 
their trickiness, a sort of electronic 
legerdemain.. Maybe a few of these 
machines failed, in our opinion, to 
exhibit any real function at all. But each 
one of these products, all dreamed up 
through the determined efforts of trained 
engineers, struck us as good for a laugh. 
* 

No one needs to be told how ex- 
tensively chips have revolutionized the 
working world — and a good thing, too, 
or we'd all be doing a lot more heavy 
lifting. Some jobs are, of course, more 
intimately involved with electronics than 
others. The Wall Street Journal recently 
reported that the boss of Sony's 
American branch demanded, as a perk, a 
color TV and a VCR in his private office, 
the better to survey Sony’s advertising 
penetration. It looks to me; though, like 
he just wants to watch the soaps on 
company time. 

But modern technology makes it possi- 
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typewriter. It'll perform functions that 
were within the capabilities of mechani- 
cal technology, like setting tabs and 
margins, and it will also display vari- 
ables like the length of the line you're 
typing. The Typewriter is also available 
for the Apple Ile and Ilc. 

The microprocessors that transformed 
the working world have also made their 
mark on our leisure time, multiplying the 
efficiency of our idle hours and thereby 
helping America lead the world in 
relaxation. (Hey, did you hear the one 


make their livings with computers drink 
only diet soda, but for those who want to 
accustom themselves to the finer things 
in life, the Wine Enthusiast (Quaker 
Road, Box 63, Chappaqua, New York 
10514) has come up with the Wine 
Computer. It’s a hand-held module, 
about the size and shape of a pocket 
calculator, equipped with a digest of 
oenophile lore in read-only memory. 
Give it a region (for example, Bordeaux 
or Napa Valley) and a color (red or 
white), and it will display the good years 


Statue of Liberty. These icons of elec- 
tronic piety aren’t cheap, at $35 plus 
postage and handling per box of five, but 
you can’t put a price on true reverence. 

Since the personal-fitness trend has 
followed hard on the heels of the 
computerization trend, it’s no surprise to 
see electronic products that promote 
health and enhance exercise. The 
number of sporting goods that use 
microprocessors is immense, ranging 
from the tiny and unobtrusive, such as a 
pocket-sized electronic pedometer, to the 
gargantuan and complex, such as sprawl- 
ing exercise frames, equipped with in- 
tricate logic and digital readouts, whose 
apparent purpose is to turn you into a 
lean, mean, programming machine. 

But once again, the purveyors of 
silicon are playing “Can You Top This?” 
with new specialized hardware. Consider 
the Seiko wristwatch, or Sports Chrono- 
graph, that doubles as a pulse-rate 
monitor (also available from Sha 
Image). It has sensors on the back of the 
watch body that read your pulse, which 
is then displayed at the touch of a button. 
There's also a chest sensor, which can be 
plugged into the watch for continuous 
readouts during exercise, supplied as an 

. You can set it to beep in case 
your heartbeat rises above your aerobic 
target rate. It can also be made to beep at 
regular intervals, like a metronome, to 
pace rhythmic activities like sculling, and 
it has enough memory to clock two races 
at once. This is a wristwatch whose time, 
so to speak, has come. 

Less active sportsmen might make use 
of Mitsubishi's Golf Trainer (available 
from Sharper Image), a cross between a 

ice tee and a spy satellite. When you 
whack the plastic golf ball, the device 
will tell you the speed and angle you've 
hit it at, and extrapolate the distance that 
shot would have sent the ball on a real 
golf course. It will flash its LEDs 
accusingly if you've hooked or sliced 
(you just may figure that out on your 
own, though, when you have to retrieve 
the ball from under the refrigerator). The 
only programming necessary with this 
unit is telling it which club you're using: 
it allows for the three through nine irons, 


ble for anyone to look like a bigwig. The 


~ catalogue from Sharper Image (680 Davis 


St., San Francisco, California 94111) 
offers a fraudulent beeper that closely 
resembles the real status symbols worn 
by doctors, senior software engineers, 
and other professionals. This little honey 
can. help get you out of tedious or 
embarrassing situations. Press the switch 
and, after a discreet 20-second wait, the 
annoying tone and flashing red light will 
immediately excuse you from meetings 
or muggings. That’s why this impressive 
unit, by Ohmtronic, is called the False 
Alarm. 

The word processor has largely re- 
placed the typewriter in the modern 
office. But what do you do for casual 
typing jobs like marginal notes or filling 
in pre-printed forms? Do you really want 
to drag the old (and heavy) office 
Selectric out of the broom closet? Power 
Up!, a division of Software Publishing 
Corporation (Box 306, 125 Main St., Half 
Moon Bay, California 94019), has just the 
ticket: a program called The Typewriter, 
which makes your IBM PC and attached 
printer act like a good old-fashioned 


Mitsubishi's Golf Trainer: for the man who has everything 


about the microwave fireplace? You can 
recline by the fire for an evening in — 
minutes.) These devices are most useful, 
if trying to unscramble their program- 
ming instructions doesn’t drive us to 
apoplexy first. 

We've all seen examples of digital 
watches with powers and abilities far 
beyond those of mere wristwatches. This 
model, by Innovative Time, transmits 
coded infrared light beams to a special 
receiver unit, much like the remote 
control on an expensive color TV. The 
system has two infrared channels, which 
allow you to control your choice of two 
lights or appliances from the comfort of 
your easy chair. The DAK Enterprises 
catalogue (8200 Remmet Ave., Canoga 
Park, California 91304), given to hyper- 
bole at the best of times, bills this device 
as the Thought Teleporter. DAK also 
sells a more elaborate household remote- 
control system, with controllers for 16 
independent units plus special security 
overrides such as turning all the lights on 
or off at once. This item is offered under 
the name Remote Control Seduction. 

It's widely known that people who 


for those wines. Enter a specific year, and 
it will evaluate the wines for that year 
and indicate whether a particular wine 
has sufficiently matured. This is probably 
not a gift that keeps on giving, unless the 
manufacturers provide extended ROMs 
to update the data base. 

What can high tech do for the key ring? 
Well, here’s Beep ’n Keep, again from 
Sharper Image. It contains a circuit that 
makes high-pitched noises in response 
to a sonic stimulus of four loud noises in 
a row. Simply clap your hands, snap 
your fingers, or have your truck backfire 
four times, and then follow the elec- 
tronic chirping to your errant keys. 

Remember the humble Christmas 
card, which used to sit quietly on the 
mantelpiece, minding its own business? 
About three years ago, by incorporating a 
flat speaker and some customized chips, 
they began to play little melodies. Now 
American Express offers its subscribers 
an exclusive selection of Christmas cards 
that not only play a tasteful selection of 
carols, but flash little LEDs artfully 
integrated into their traditional motifs: a 
church by a snowy pond, say, or the 


False Alarm: an unlikely excuse 


plus four different woods, two wedges, 
and your (presumably right-handed) 
putter. 

Most of these products are available 
through high-tech, high-status cata- 
logues, like the one published by Sharp- 
er Image. The entrepreneurs behind 
these books make no bones about enjoy- 
ing the comforts of their electronic play- 
grounds, as demonstrated by the 
elaborate product photography in the 
catalogues. But what happens when, 
Marshall McLuhan notwithstunding, the 
message becomes the medium? One cat- 
alogue house has put its wares on video 
tape, an hour-long, motion-picture com- 
pendium of models using or wearing the 
products. This may prove to be a shrewd 
marketing strategy — a prospective cus- 
tomer has already shown a certain devo- 
tion to the latest in gadgetry, merely by 
watching the video. But I wonder 
whether these salespeople haven't let 
their affection for their computerized 
wares go too far. If we see any successful 
young men escorting robots to intimate 
little restaurants, we'll let you know. 0 
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eople may be buying fewer 
P computers, but they are 

talking about them more. 
Currently, there are two weekly 
TV programs about personal 
computing and two radio pro- 
grams as well. Computer Chroni- 
cles is on Channel 2 Saturdays at 
noon, repeated on Channel 44 
Tuesdays at 7 p.m. Family Com- 
puting is on the Lifetime cable 
channel Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings at 10:30 (followed by 
Good Sex with Dr. Ruth West- 
heimer). Computerworld, a two- 
hour talk show with a phone-in 
segment for questions from lis- 
teners, is heard Sundays at 5 p.m. 
on WDLW (1330 AM), and there’s 
more computer talk Saturday 
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(590 AM). 


According to a report in In- 
foworld, the first versions of the 
Atari 520ST and the Commodore 
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Amiga computers that reach the 
market will have their operating 
systems stored on disks, and the 
first step after turning on either. 
machine will be to load the 
system from the disks into mem- 
ory. The important consequence 
of this is that the operating 
system will use up about half the 
machine’s memory, so that only 
half the memory will be available 
for programs and data. In later 
versions of these computers the 
operating systems will reside in- 
ROM chips, loading auto- 
matically and leaving the full 
512K of memory available for 
practical use. 
* 

With all the talk about develop- 
ing artificial intelligence in com- 
puters, this old story about their 
literal-mindedness is worth re- 
membering. About 15 years ago a 
large computer was programmed 
to translate between Russian and 
English. In a test of translating 
English to Russian and back 
again to English, the phrase “The 
spirit is willing but the flesh is 
weak” came out as “The vodka is 
strong but the meat is rotten,” 
while “Out of sight, out of mind” 
was translated as “blind fool.” 

* * * 

Hard disks are increasing 
rapidly in popularity among seri- 
ous computerists because of their 
large storage capacity (typically 
10 megabytes, equivalent to 
about 30 floppy disks) and their 
lightning-fast access speed. They 
have drawbacks, however: a 
hard-disk drive is another bulky 
object for which you may not 
have space on a crowded desk, 
and its motor and fan run all day, | 
producing a constant noise that 
can be annoying in a quiet office. 
Most floppies make a noise only 
when they are being recorded or 
played. 

Plus Development Corpo- 
ration has developed an amazing- 
ly compact 10-megabyte hard- 
disk system. It is entirely con- 


evenings at midnight on WEE! . 
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tained on a single plug-in card 
that fits into an expansion slot 
inside an IBM (or compatible) PC. 
The 3.5-inch disk system, its 
motor, and the disk-controller 
circuitry that formats the data for 
recording are all neatly packaged 
on the card, so you don’t need 
any special expertise to add it to a 
PC. It is pretty quiet, thanks to 
the small size of the disk and its 
location inside the PC’s case, and 
its power consumption is low 
enough that it doesn’t need a fan 
and doesn’t burden the skimpy 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


aids to accompany the dictionary 
and encyclopedia entries). 

The CD-ROM contains a high- 
speed search program that can 
scan the entire encyclopedia in a 
few seconds to identify all articles 
containing a specified pair of key 
words. It obviously is something 
that schools and public libraries 
should have, and its speed and 
ease of use may appeal to chil- 
dren who resist using a printed 


encyclopedia. A CD-ROM search. 


program could also solve one of 
the traditional obstacles to using 


floppy disk. Those are not yet 
available, and when they do go 
into production they probably 
won't be cheap. 

In the meantime Compusonics 
is producing a “pro” version of its 
digital sound recorder using 
high-capacity hard-disk drives to 
store and manipulate as much as 
10 minutes of sound. It is used in 
a few recording studios for high- 
precision editing of video sound 
tracks (especially jingles for com- 
mercials), and the company 
hopes to sell more of its systems 


provide reliable telecommuni- 
cation at speeds as high as 9600 
— 32 times faster than an 
‘ordinary 300 bps modem. That's 
an average rate of 160 words per 
second, so a 3000-word magazine 
article could be received within 
20 seconds. The Fastlink costs 
$2000 and can be installed in an 
IBM (or compatible) PC. If the 
cost of this technology comes 
down within the next few years, 
electronic mail could become 
popular indeed. 

One of the appealing facets of 
this system is that it includes an 
error-checking ‘system that 
ensures reliable data transfer de- 
spite line noise. If there is static 
on the phone line, Fastlink auto- 
matically switches to a lower 
transmission rate. 

Speaking of telecommuni- 
cation, are you interested in the 
Dow Jones News/Retrieval Serv- 


Commodore Amiga and Atari 520S losing their memory 


power supply of the standard PC. 
At $1100 the “Hardcard” costs 
only a little more than ordinary 
hard-disk systems. 

* * 

Last year Sony and Philips, co- 
developers of the digitally en- 
coded 4.7-inch laser/optical com- 
pact disc for playing music, 
agreed on a format that uses the 
same technology to store com- 
puter programs and data. It’s 
called the CD-ROM (compact 
disc/read-only memory), and 
each disc has a capacity of about 
550 megabytes, equivalent to 
about 2,000 floppy disks. Several 
companies will be introducing 
CD-ROM add-ons for IBM and 
compatible computers this win- 
ter, and Atari has demonstrated a 
prototype of a $500 CD-ROM 
unit for its new 520ST “Jack- 
intosh” computer. Now some- 
body has to figure out how to use 
all that storage capacity. 

One answer is that a handful of 
discs can replace a large reference 
library — encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, mathematical and 
chemical tables — and there are 
obvious business applications as 
well (e.g., for distributing 
catalogues and parts-inventory 
listings to dealers). The first CD- 
ROM disc has already been an- 
nounced: Grolier’s Academic 
American Encyclopedia. The en- 
tire 21-volume encyclopedia, 
amounting to nine million words 
of text, fits into about one third of 
a single CD-ROM disc that will 
sell for $200, about half the price 
of the printed version. 

Rapid production of this disc 
was possible because the text of 
the encyclopedia was already in 
computer-encoded form. (It's 
available to subscribers of the 
Compuserve and Dow Jones in- 
formation services.) In future 
editions the remaining two thirds 
of the disc will be used for a 
dictionary and a variety of en- 
coded illustrations (maps, draw- 
ings, graphs, and other visual 


a dictionary: how do you look up 
a word that you don’t know how 
to spell? A computer can easily be 
programmed to find all legitimate 
words that resemble your at- 
tempted spelling. 
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Obvious question: can a music 
CD player be adapted to play 
CD-ROMs? Answer: no. The op- 
tical laser pickup system is the 
same, but everything else is 
different, from the digital-code 
output to the need for an 
elaborate controller circuit (like 
that in a floppy-disk system) that 
allows your computer to position 
the optical pickup over the track 
containing the information you 
want to read. 

* 

A symphony on a floppy disk 
— that’s what Compusonics 
promised last year. The company 
developed a compact method of 
encoding sound in digital form, 
using only a fraction of the one 
million bits per second that con- 
ventional digital recording sys- 
tems require for each channel of 
high-quality sound. Com- 
pusonics had announced plans to 
manufacture a $1000 stereo 
digital recorder for home use this 
year, but it required special disk 
drives storing 10 megabytes on 


to radio stations for computer- 
cued playback of commercials 
and spot announcements (where 
they would replace tape car- 
tridges). 

Even if Compusonics does 
eventually get its promised sys- 
tem working to store 45 minutes 
of stereo on a five-inch floppy 
disk, why would you want to buy 
music on a floppy when we 
already have the 4.7-inch com- 
pact disc, a system of proven 
reliability, wide popular accep- 
tance, and relatively low cost? 
One idea is that you wouldn't 
have to bother going to a music 
store to buy the records you 
want. Simply order them by 
phone and the recordings, in 
digital code, would be down- 
loaded from a central warehouse 
into your floppy-disk recorder 
via the phone line! 

Compusonics’ recently tested 
the technology of this plan by 
successfully relaying digitally en- 
coded sound from Chicago to 
New York using AT&T’s new 
Accunet high-capacity digital 
data lines. AT&T is adding these 
lines to its long-distance phone 
network to handle the expanding 
need for high-speed, com- 
puterized data communication 
between cities. The system uses 
lasers shining through fiber-optic 
cables in place of the traditional 
electric currents traveling 
through. copper wires. The re- 
maining obstacle is economic: the 
cost of Accunet phone service for 
an hour's worth of music is 
several times greater than the 
price of a compact disc. 

* * 

Modems that are used with 
home computers usually send 
and receive information by tele- 
phone at a speed of 300 bits per 
second (bps), while demanding 
business users commonly 
employ 1200 bps modems. A few 
new modems are able to operate 
at 2400 bps, but the astonishing 
new Irma Fastlink is reputed to 


ice but deterred by the steep $75 
registration fee that DJ demands 
from new users? There are sev- 
eral easy ways to bypass or 
reduce that fee. 

« When you buy a modem, 
there’s a good chance that a 
DJN/R trial sign-on package, 
good for an hour of on-line time, 
will be included. If you haven't 
bought a modem yet, you may 
want to choose one that includes 
this bonus (together with one- 
hour free-trial offers for Com- 
puserve, :Delphi, and The 
Source). 

«If you already have a modem, 
join a computer user’s group. You 
probably can find a fellow user 
who received the DJN/R sign-on 
pack with his modem and doesn’t 
plan to use it. 

¢ Buy ONELINE: A Guide to 
America’s Leading Information 
Services. This $20 book from 
Microsoft Press not only 
describes all the major computer 
data banks and electronic-mail 
services but also contains 
coupons for trial sign-on packs 
for each service. 

* Become a registered user of 
MCI Mail, the fastest-growing 
network for electronic mail. (To 
sign up, call 800-MCI-2255). 
Registration is free; MCI charges 
subscribers only for the messages 
they send. MCI Mail and DJN/R 
have cross-linked their com- 
puters so that MCI Mail 
subscribers can use DJN/R and 
vice versa; no further registration 
is needed. 

The bad news about DJN/R is 
that, even without its registration 
fee, it is still expensive: 20 cents to 
$1.20 per minute of on-line time, 
two to six times higher than 
Compuserve. If you're mainly 
interested in daily stock prices, 
you're better off getting them 
from Compuserve’s “Quotes” 
service. But some of DJN/R’s 
other business-news services are 
unique and may prove to be 
worth their cost. 0 
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Music-writing software 

Southworth Music Systems in- 
troduces Total Music, a program 
and interface that .links the 
Macintosh 512K computer to 
one or two: synthesizers. The 
result is the musical equivalent 
of word processing: Total Music 
transcribes, edits, records, and 
sequences music as MIDI data. 
Your compositions may be rep- 
resented on the screen as musi- 
cal notation or bar graphs. Of- 
fering 99 tracks for recording, 
each with 16 channels, the pro- 
gram lets you dub, overdub, 
orchestrate, and conduct music, 


_ and then print it out. Experiment- 


ing is easy, since users can hear 
music at any tempo, try counter- 
points and harmonies, and sim- 
ulate instruments, voicings, or 
transpositions over eight oc- 
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Computer projector 

Vivid Systems has developed 
the Limelight portable computer 
projector to throw monitor im- 
ages of up to 10 feet in diameter 
on a screen or wail. Bright 
enough to be seen in a lighted 
room, the Limelight projector. is 
designed for meetings, presen- 
tations, and seminars. The pro- 
jector’s 1300 lines of resolution 
make it sharper than most com- 
puter screens. With only four 
knobs to control focus, bright- 
ness, contrast, and sharpness, 
the projector is easy to use; with 
no fan, it is completely silent. 
The projector takes composite 
video input, but adapters are 
available for noncomposite jacks. 
Available accessories include a 
rugged shipping case, a padded 
canvas Carrying case, and a 
selection of curved and portable 
screens and data switchers to 
allow linking of up to 40 com- 
puters with the projector. The 
projector sells for $3950. 


Educational software 

Spelier Bee and KidTalk, two 
“talking” educational programs 
by First Byte, are the first 
products in the company’s 
Talking Notebook series, de- 
signed by a team of education- 
al and programming experts. 
Speller Bee offers practice ex- 
ercises and four spelling games, 
which drill children with 15 lists 
of prestored spelling words, 
each at a. different level of 
difficulty. The lists include com- 
monly misspelled words and 
proper nouns (such as days of 
the week), but students can also 
create up to 32 lists of their own. 
With Scramble, children spell 
scrambled words correctly; with 
Search, they find spelling words 
in a maze of letters; and with 


Detective, the little tykes look for 
missing letters in their spelling 
words. 

KidTalk is a word processor 
that reads back to children the 
letters, words, and stories 
they've typed in, using ‘‘soft- 
ware-synthesized speech tech- 
nology.” Younger children can 
practice with alphabet and sim- 
ple words; older children. can 
write and proofread their own 
compositions and then listen to 
a verbal playback of their work. 
Both. programs use colorful 

and a series of ex- 
ercises that promises to 
challenge children from 
preschool through eighth grade. 
Now, if it could only do their 
homework for them. Programs 
sell for $79.95 each. 


Home-computer software 

Three new programs for the 
Macintosh lead the new software 
line by Aegis Development: a 
personal-insurance database, a 
space-shuttle flight simulator, 
and an adventure game set in an 
Egyptian pyramid. The in- 
surance program, Housekeeper 
($59.95), allows users to file in- 
formation on their belongings 
and valuables for insurance 
purposes, categorizing 
possessions by room and — in 
case of loss or damage — gen- 
erating reports for up to three 
different insurance companies 
(assuming you haven't lost or 
damaged your computer). 

More daring users can pilot 
the space shuttle with Mac- 
Challenger ($49.95). Offering re- 
al-time, three-dimensional 


graphics, this new flight simu- 
lator reproduces a shuttle flight 
with realistic animation. Fly in 
calm, breezy, windy, or cloudy 
weather; look through the cock- 
pit window or use the radar; 
land at Edwards Air Force Base 
or the Kennedy Space Center. 
With a simulated video recorder 
you can video-tape your land- 
ing, then replay it from 10 dif- 
ferent camera angles. 


of peril ($34.95) is a 
three-dimensional adventure 
game. Searching for jewels and 
a mysterious idol (is it Frankie 
Avaion?), users explore more 
than 500 rooms inside a six- 
level pyramid. You may face 
snakes, scorpions, and demons 
while looking for hidden clues to 
the pyramid's treasures. 


Chess software 
Psion's three-dimensional 
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animated graphics. Novices will 
appreciate Chess's hint, 


by themselves on the board. 
And, if you want to be really 
confused, you can set the game 
messages to English, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, or 
Swedish. Chess selis for $59.95. 


three-dimensione'!,. 


Mouse and color-graphics 
interfaces 

If you thought the mouse was 
not enough, there’s good news. 
From Video-7 comes the 
MouseStick, a joystick interface 
for the Macintosh personal com- 
puter, which can be used inter- 
changeably with the mouse, for 
added input versatility. Users 
may operate the MouseStick to 
control cursor movement and 
adjust cursor speed, for editing 


of spreadsheets, graphs, and 
diagrams. The interface also 
allows you to use the joystick in 
its typical role to control fast- 
paced, arcade-style video 
games. The MouseStick retails 
for $59.95. 

Video-7 also offers a new 


series of high-resolution color- 


graphics interfaces for the Apple 
lt line of computers. With the 
Enhancer series interfaces, Ap- 
ple Il machines can be lined to 
IBM-compatible RGB (red- 
green-biue) monitors, allowing 
for 16 levels of color, or to 
black-and-white monitors, 


producing 16 shades of gray. 
The black-and-white Screen 
Enhancer is priced at $79.95 for 
the Apple lic and $129.95 for 
the Apple lie. The latter model 
also adds 64K of memory and 
an 80-column text capability to 
the computer's talents. The Col- 
or Enhancer, priced at $129.95 
for the lic and $179.95 for the 
lle, comes bundied with Dazzie 
Draw, a graphics and illustration 
package. 
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| functions allow you to cut and 
paste sections, adjust note dura- 
? | volume of each note. A graphics . 
3 display allows you to see the 
notation as you listen to the 
Total Music offers an internal 
ternal clock. A single compo- ; 
COE} sition can contain up to 50,000 
yunteet notes — an entire Beethoven 
to print out, you can print one E 
track at a time or many togeth- : 
er, using a full library of musical 
Symbols ‘or notation you design 
yourself. Note-beaming, ties, 
j accidentals, and proper stem 
direction are all automatic. Total 
> 
CHESS 
| 
| Chess, winner of the World 
is available for the Apple Macin- ia Lae ue 
tosh. Chess allows users to 
switch among 28 levels of play, 
change sides, view the board in 
any 
hess 
ted, 
ably 
led at 
force” strategy, trying every 
possible combination of moves, 
Chess takes advantage of 
artificial-intelligence techniques. 
Chess eliminates bad moves at “i | 
an early stage, concentrating 
moves. The board display fea- 
tures 
The game includes a selection of 
50 Grand Master games for 
& study, but if you don't like “Season 
complexity, two players can play 


SF Qualimetric FlexyDisks® offer 


ou -more...an extraordinary new . 
lifetime warranty.* The BASF 
Jualimetric standard is a dramatic 

1ew international standard of 


quality in magnetic media...insur- 
nee that your most vital informa- 


tion will be securé for tomorrow 


hen you enter it on BASF Flexy- 


D Disks today. 

‘We can offer this warranty with 
complete confidence because the 
Qualimetric standard reflects a 

_ continuing BASF commitment to 
perfection...a process which 

begins with materials selection 
and inspection, and continues 


rough coating; polishing, lubri- 


cating, testing, and’100% error- 
free certification. Built into our 


‘lexyDisk jacket is a unique two- 


jece liner. This BASF feature tra 
damaging debris away from the 
media surface, and creates 
space in the head access area, 
insuring optimum media-to-head 
alignment. The result is a lifetime 
of outstanding performance. 


When your information must be 


ure for the future, look-for the 


istinctive BASF package with the 
ualimetric seal. 800-343-4600 
or the name of your nearest 
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_ Come to the Bud Light ““Chowda’’Fest for Horizons For Youth on the Boston Common, Sunday, 


September 22, Noon - 6 PM. Rain or shine. Taste over 2,000 gallons of “‘chowda” from more than 30. 


great restaurants. Vote for your favorite. 
This exciting event will take place under striped tents amid the continuous entertainment by Celtic 
Standard, George Leh & The Rockin’ Shoes, Ananda, No Strings Attached, Nebula, Sherri and The 
All Stars, Peer Pressure, and Little Joe Cook & The Thrillers. 
Adults $5. Children or Senior Citizens $2. 
Great Chowda. Great Music. Great Fun. Bring Out Your Best! 


SCHEDULED TO PARTICIPATE 


Aslanis Seafood, Inc. — Boston Hyatt Regency — Cambridge 

Back Bay Bistro — Boston John B. Polcari & Sons — Boston 
Barker Tavern — Scituate L’Amitie Restaurant — Longmeadow 
Café Marliave - ton Lobster Trap — Boston 
Cherrystone’s — ~.1vers Longwood Cricket Club — Brookline 
Claddah Restaruant -— Boston Moveable Feat’s — Wakefield 
Clarke’s — Boston Park Plaza — Boston 

Classic Occasion’s — Waltham Purity Supreme — Cambridge 
Common Market Chowder House — Quincy Royal Sonesta Hotel — Cambridge 
The Chart House — Boston Rusty Scupper Restaurants — Acton 
Dini’s Sea Grill — Boston Thompson’s Chowder House — Boston 
Dover Sea Grill — Brookline Tom Shea’s Restaurant — Essex 
Driftwood Restaurant — Revere Union Market Station — Watertown 
Durgin Park — Boston Woodman’s Restaurant — Essex 
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BEEFEATER<>BEEFEATER 


The only Gin & Tonic made for each other. 


NE 


Naturally, this new Beefeater Gin & Tonic is made 
with Beefeater Gin. The world’s best gin and tonics’ 
invariably are. 

But this Beefeater Gin & Tonic is also made—right 
there in London—with a brilliant English tonic created 
especially to complement the impcecable taste of Beefeater. 

‘his refreshing combinatidn is sealed into a handsome 
SSS Fs little glass English pub bottle and whisked across the 
| Atlantic. 
= Thus, the people who perfected gin have finally 
perfected the Gin & Tonic. 


=, BEEFEATER GIN & TONIC 


Imported from England 


ATER” MALE BEEF EATER Gin AND 22.8 PROOF IMPORTED LNG AND BY RORRAND COMP 
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6 CAFE, OLE! 


8 VEGGING OUT 


by Robert Nadeau 
It your’re looking for a good, cheap enchilada, forget it. And. 
for authentic Greek food, you'll have to go to a church in 
Newton. No, Boston may not exactly deserve its reputation as 
a city brimming with good ethnic restaurants, but, with a little 
discrimination, you can find a meal worthy of its heritage. 


by Lauren Merlin Walker 

The café society in Boston doesn't come close to that of Paris in 
the 1920s, but there are anumber of cozy establishments 
along Newbury Street, in Cambridge. and in the North End. 
Whether you seek privacy or a little bit of company. you may 
find it in one of the cafés listed here. We side with Hemingway 
on this one — once in a while, each of us craves nothing more 
than a ‘'clean, well-lighted place.” 


by Jane Lichtenstein 

- Unless you inhabit your own mango grove, you'll probably 
notice that the produce available at the market is changing. 
along with the season. And even if you never did like 
vegetables, now they're probably all you can afford. Enter 


the root veggies. They may be ugly little critters, but they're 
oh-so-good for you and, if you cook them right, not half bad. 


wine connoisseurs, there are now five premier grape- 
growing regions vying for shelf space in the US. Here’s what's 


USING YOUR NOODLES pouring out of France. Germany. Italy. California, and — the 
by Ariel Swartley Northwest. 

Now that fall is upon us, it’s time to engage in all our typical _ 

autumnal activities — jumping in leaves, stealing pumpkins, 14 LOAVES AND FISHES 

and trying to remember where we've packed our sweaters. by Michael Gee 


Likewise, it’s time to revise our menus — we’ve had enough of 
gazpacho, dietetic salads, and cold pasta. We're ready for 
the real thing — spaghetti, linguine — the good stuff. But 
before you break out the Chef Boy-ar-dee, read on, and learn 
to make your own carbohydrate-laden concoctions. 


Chocolate ice cream and dill pickles aside. you've probably 
had, at least once. a craving for some kind of food that you 
just can't find. San Francisco sourdough. for example, is 
beyond compare and impossible to tind here. And when will 
they manage to import French bread or brew a strong cup of 
coffee? Short of hiring a Mack truck or chartering the 
Concorde, we're out of luck. And all we've got are beans 


FRUITS OF THEIR LABORS 
by Jan Nicholson 


“O for a draught of vintage... .’’ But how do you choose? 
With the Pacific Northwest newly tantalizing the palates of 


Copyright 1985 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc All rights 
reserved Reproduction without permission. by any means whatsoever is prohibited 


“IT had an exceptional Veal Marsala 


“It’s one of our favorite restaurants. 
And we enjoy Cory’s in Dedham as 
well as Cory’s of Lexington.” 


“What I find astonishing is their salad 
bar. Such a generous selection of the 
crispest, freshest vegetables, 
dressings and salad fixin’s around.” 


“Excellent wine list! Someone there 
really knows their wines. . . ” 


“It’s a wonderful place to take out-of- 


‘town visitors. The service is so 


genuinely friendly, the setting is 
elegant but very comfortable, and the 
food is marvelous. I particularly like 
their seafood dishes.” 


“Yes. I find Cory’s an ideal place for 
business lunches and dinners. 
Judging from the others I see there, 
obviously many of my associates 
think so too!” 


there...” 


Our clients tell it as they see it! 
And their favorable comments keep 
us reaffirming our commitment to do 
all we can to assure your complete 
dining pleasure. 

Come and be delighted by Cory’s. 


Then, let's hear from you, too!. 


20 Waltham Street 
Lexington 861-7549 
Evening Valet Parking 


and Rte | N, Dedham 
326-3618 
Entertainment nightly Tues-Sat 


Call for reservations 
‘Lunch 11:30am-2:00pm 
Dinner from 5pm 
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BOB PRIEST 


oston’s ethnic restaurants 
B suffer from an unusual 

problem. The area’s large 
student and professional popu- 
lations yield crowds of would-be 
eaters of ethnic food who cannot 
be satisfied by the area’s limited 
number of ethnic cooks. (Decades 
of demand have yet to supply 
a good, cheap enchilada in Bos- 
ton because the Boston area lacks 
the critical number of Chicanos.) 
Moreover, many of the ethnic 
Americans who have settled in 
the Boston area have deserted 
their traditional menus. There 
has not been an openly British 
restaurant in Boston in over a 
decade. The handful of so-called 
Irish restaurants seldom offer 
coleannon or cockelty pie or 
drisheens or crubeens or nettle 
champ or fadge or boxty or 
“skirts and bodices’” or even 
barmbrack, the yeast version of 
soda bread. 

The Irish aren’t the only of- 
fenders. Boston Jews permit 
pastrami to be boiled, and the 
large community of Lithuanians 
feasts on traditional dishes only 
at grandmother's house. Boston 
blacks eat the worst ribs sold in 
any Eastern city. A large popu- 
lation of German Americans has 
only Jacob Wirth’s — owned by 
Irishmen. And we haven't been 
able to eat in a Polish restaurant 
since Polonaise closed. Okay, 
most of Boston’s Salvadorian 
cooks are illegal immigrants, and 
our Cambodian and Hmong 
neighbors haven't yet got up the 
working capital for a restaurant, 
but what possible excuse do the 
Albanians have? | know in my 
heart that you Albanian 
Americans have a distinctive 
cuisine. Where can I buy some? 

The best of Boston’s roots 
cuisine is provided by Chinese 
and Italian restaurants; this has 
been so for a long time. The next 
rank is held by the Thai, 
Japanese, Portuguese, and Viet- 
namese places. I don’t include 
French restaurants in the ethnic 
category because they have been 
synonymous with luxury dining 
for so long that they no longer 
represent an ethnic experience. 
One sign of this is that very few 
of the French restaurants are 
dedicated to a particular region of 
France, a nation of intense re- 
gional food preferences. 


Italian restaurants 
Italian cooking has recently be- 


. 
so popular all over America 


the world 
In search of ethnic cooking 


that unfortunately much 
it is no longer really ethnic. Yet to 
be assimilated are the peasant 
dishes like tripe stew, gnocchi, 
polenta, salt cod, and squid. For 
such food you must go to Piccola 
Venezia (63 Salem Street, North 
End; 523-9892). At the other end 
of the scale, luxury Italian 
restaurants are producing 
glorious but de-ethnicized food. 
If there is to be a revival of 
regional high cuisine, it will be at 
places like Ristorante Toscano 
(41-43 Charles Street, Beacon 
Hill; 723-4090), with its authentic 
Tuscan menu. Here you'll find 
the oiled bread praised by Dante, 
grilled meats and game, and 
surprising vegetable side dishes. 
Unusual Sicilian specialties like 
milk fritters show up at Rita’s 
Place (88 Winnisimmit Road, 
Chelsea; 884-9010),. but Italian 
food in Boston is generally not 
regionally nuanced, despite the 
many restaurants categorized as 
Northern Italian (expensive, 
white sauces) or Southern Italian 
(tomato sauces). 


Chinese restaurants 
Chinatown is offering more 
and more of its homestyle dishes 
on the English-language side of 
the menu. You can get your 
bearings at the Chinatown Mall 
(42-44 Beach Street, Chinatown; 
423-6482, -4593, or -3685), a 
buffet of four stands representing 
the working-class food of Peking 
and three distinct regions of 
southern China. The Wua Pei 
counter is the Mandarin rep- 
resentative, and Lucky Wok 
provides Cantonese specialties. 
The Swatow has Cantonese food, 
but specializes in the rich noodle 
soups, porridges, and seafood 
dishes of the Chow Chiu region 
of northern Guangdong and 
southern Fukien. The new Tsui 
King Lau has more Cantonese 
food, with a few dishes from the 
nomadic Hakka people of the 
southern Chinese mountains. 
This is noodle heaven and as 
close as many of us will ever get 
to the atmosphere of Hong Kong 


by Robert Nadeau 


or Singapore. 

Cantonese cuisine rules the 
rest of the neighborhood. There 
are many fine restaurants, but 
you may as well start at Lucky 
Dragon (45 Beach Street; 
542-0772). You'll want to try 
clams in black-bean sauce, crab 
or lobster with ginger 
scallion, hot pots, chow foon, and 
some things you've never heard 
of — at least one of those per 
visit. The best dim sum, the 
brunch of savory dumplings, are 
found on weekends at Imperial 
Teahouse (70-72 Beach Street; 
426-8439). For the apotheosis of 
Cantonese cooking, you must 
order the steamed whole fish at 
Carl’s Pagoda (23 Tyler Street; 
357-9837). This is not as easy as it 
sounds; Carl’s is open only at 
night and the staff is somewhat 
eccentric. For example, the ques- 
tion “what's good tonight?” is 
often answered with “what do 
you want?” 

Even more eccentric is King 
Fung Garden (74 Kneeland 
Street; 357-5262), a converted gas 
station with five tables and a 
fabulous repertory of Peking- 


“style dumplings and dishes. Bos- 


ton was the first city in the US in 
which northern Chinese food 
(which includes that of the 
linguistically related south- 
western province of Sichuan, 
where Szechuan food comes 
from) really broke, thanks to MIT 
graduate students and _ the 
promotions of Joyce Chen. There 
are two dozen fine restaurants in 
this style scattered throughout 
Cambridge and Brookline, but | 
advise you to wait out the lines at 
Changsho (1720 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge; 547-6565), 
for the very best of this brilliant 
cuisine. Don’t miss the moo shi 
dishes, the yu hsiang specialties, 
or anything marked hot and 
spicy. 

Mandarin-Szechuan food is 
rivaled for vivid flavors only by 
the cuisine of Thailand. It seems a 
sociological oddity that Boston 
has few Thai residents but a 
double handful of splendid and 
popular Thai restaurants. The 


and 


original, Bangkok Cuisine (177a 
Massachusetts Avenue, Fenway; 
262-5377), is still the most excit- 
ing of them all. Get coconut- 
chicken soup, pad thai (sweet 
and hot noodles), and at least one 


green and one red curry; this will | 


please anyone who likes hot and 
spicy food but craves something 
new. 


Indian restaurants 

I have already turned off on 
Indian food — probably because 
Boston Indian restaurants never 
seem to excel at more than a few 
dishes each. The category has 
grown from only two or three 
restaurants to more than a dozen 
in the last year, but | can't 
recommend any without reser- 
vation. 


Other Asian restaurants 

Japanese restaurants in Boston 
have been uniformly excellent, 
perhaps because of the quality of 
Boston fish. My favorite Japanese 
restaurant always tends to be the 
last one I’ve eaten in. I was 
recently quite moved by the 
offerings Nara (85 Wendell 
Street, the financial district; 
338-5935), which has superb 
fresh sushi and, for those who 
appreciate something less deli- 
cate in flavor, knock-out Korean 
dishes. Boston’s Korean 
restaurants have. seldom im- 
pressed me, but the New Korea 
(1271 Cambridge Street, Inman 
Square, Cambridge; 876-6182) 
has real verve. Short ribs are the 
dish here. 

Vietnamese restaurants in the 
city have a predominantly Viet- 
namese clientele and thus are 
generally very good. More non- 
Vietnamese should try them, be- 
cause the menus have tasty 
barbecues, delicious soups, and 
nifty salads. The steadiest has 
been Vietnam Restaurant (38 
Boylston Street, downtown Bos- 
ton; 423-1665). 


Elsewhere 

The various brands of Middle 
Eastern restaurants are often re- 
warding, but none is outstand- 


ing. There is one excellent Euro- 
Jewish deli, Rubin’s (500 
Harvard Street, Brookline; 
566-8761 or 731-8787). Rubin's 
has held the line on steamed 
pastrami. It is, in fact, a kosher 
meat restaurant, so don’t expect 
real cream in your coffee. The 
Boston area also has one superb 
Cuban restaurant, La Espafiola 
(405 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain; 
no phone). And it is cheap. Go for 
the shrimp dishes, the spicy 
meatballs, and, of course, fried 
plantains. There are a number of 
Mexican restaurants around, but 
the cheap ones are horrid, the 
franchises are terrible, and the 
decent ones are expensive and 
unreliable. 

Moving back to the cuisines of 
Europe, there are few bests. The 
only Greek restaurant with any 
real soul isn’t a restaurant at all — 
the periodically held Greek Food 
Festival at the Greek Evangelical 
Church (1115 Centre Street, 
Newton; 332-0978). Members of 
the church cook vast trays of 
entrées and desserts, many of 
which are never seen on any local 
restaurant menu. A . smooth 
cafeteria operation makes the 
church basement function as well 
as most restaurants. You can call 
the church to get on its mailing 
list. Eventually, en- 
trepreneur (Greek Americans run 
excellent fish houses and pizza 
parlors but dull Greek 
restaurants) will be bold enough 
to serve these dishes to the 
public. 

Probably the best European 
ethnic restaurant in Boston, after 
the Italian restaurants, are Portu- 
guese. There is a Portuguese 
American restaurant belt across 
Cambridge and Somerville that 
features these highly flavored 
foods developed by peasants and 
fisherfolk. A menu full of savory 
pork dishes, neatly fried fish, 
powerful squid stew, monster 
omelettes, kale and sausage 
soups, and special seafood stews 
provides plenty of thrills. The 
most consistent of these 
restaurants has been Casa Portu- 
gal (1200 Cambridge Street, In- 


man Square, Cambridge; 
491-8880). 
There are no_ Boston 


restaurants at all serving Dutch, 
Polish, English, Scandinavian, or 
Balkan (other than Greek) food. 
The Irish restaurants serve most- 
ly hamburgers, although Irish 
Americans own and cook in fine 
French, American; and Continen- ° 
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tal restaurants. Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain, and Switzerland 
are represented locally by one 
restaurant each. Hungary and 
Germany by perhaps two. The 
nearest fully Viennese pastry 
shop is in Wellesley. The star of 
this meager group is the un- 
pretentious Savarin (156 Pros- 
pect Street, Central Square, Cam- 
bridge; 876-9475), which argues 
solitarily but effectively for the 
merits of Czech cooking. 

Among miscellaneous non- 
European restaurants, Boston has 
one each representing Ethiopia, 
Burma, Indonesia, Peru, 
Armenia, the West Indies, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil. The jewel of this 
group is Buteco (130 Jersey 
Street, Fenway; 247-9508), the 
Brazilian place. The food is 
cheap, filling, exotically flavored, 
and not especially spicy. 

Some people think of 
American regional cooking as 
ethnic. If you do, you will find 
Boston weak in all such forms of 
‘American cuisine. Most notable is 
the lack of traditional New Eng- 
land food. Had any good baked 
beans out lately? Can you taste 
fish broth in your restaurant 
chowder? Boston needs more 
Puerto Rican restaurants, soul- 
food restaurants, New Orleans 
restaurants, Texas restaurants, 
Kansas City steakhouses, Chi- 
cago corned-beef joints, Native 
American piki-bread stands, 
Pennsylvania Dutch  scrapple 
parlors, .Santa Fe enchilada 
counters, and yes, traditional 
New England restaurants. 

It’s worth making up a wish list 
for cuisines that are missing 
entirely. The two I'd most like to 
taste here are Philippino and 
Malayan. I remember Boston's 
last Dutch restaurant fondly, and 
I yearn for the classic Iranian 
dishes I’ve tasted in private 
homes. There are 54 other coun- 
tries in Africa besides Ethiopia to 
supply ethnic restaurants, and 
several of them have consider- 
able cuisines. Boston lacks even a 
couscous palace. 

The world is full of curious 
hyphenations, such as Chinese- 
Cuban, French-Canadian, and 
Afro-Arab. I'd like to taste them 
all, as well as regional cuisines 
from places like southwestern 
France, western India, eastern 
China, and southern Mexico. 
What kind of restaurant would 
Afghan refugees start in Boston? 
Or, Timorese? And when will we 
be able to find out? 0 


Arthur’s RAJ MAHAL SEDO ||| t-antHony pizzeria 
Seafood Restaurant Open every Day eee ren 
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reshest a Fine list of wine and beer enhances 424-1138 Specializing i i subs, sandwiches 
at Great Prices the joy of candlelight dining. Lunch 11:30-230 pm] 2 23 Huntington Ave. Boston Italian Hours 
i Greek Dishes Authentic, Distinctive Danner 5:00- 10:30 p.m. Across from Place Mon.-Sat. 6 1 
— Homemade Desserts 81R Union St Sat. 12:00-2:30 Brunch & VED Sunday 7 
204 Harvard Ave. Allston, MA 734-8343 Fav oun 734-7708 
India 
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“A New Delicious Experience OPE -9PM 
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North & South India WALTHAM SEAFOOD 
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THE TASTE OF THAILAND 
“Appetizers were outstanding . . . soups are superb . . Ligh eals, 
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— Robert Nadeau, The Boston Phoenix &, 
“Food exceptional . . . service and hospitality attentive . .. cooked to order . . . roissan' 
seasonally fresh . . . mesmerized.” Sandwiches, .' 
Barbara Rochatka-Riley, The Tab 
“Siam Cuisine is sure to develop a powerful following.” Pr, 
Robert Levey, The Boston Globe Specials, “A> 
SERVING LUNCH DINNER 
Mon-Sat. 11:30am-3pm Mon.-Sun. Spm-10:30pm 
961 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 1 Block from B.d. Bridge AN UNCOMMON EATING AND DRINKING ESTABLISHMENT 
1920 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge « 876-9180 
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See how it all began for fi. 2. 
TV's hottest soap, 
“Dynasty,” and you can 
win prizes worthy of a | 
Denver oil magnate! All 
you have to do is watch 
weekdays at 
4pm on WCVB-TV, 
complete the crossword 
puzzle correctly and 
send it in. Winners will be 
selected randomly from 10. 
correct entries received ee 


by September 23, 1985. 12. 13. 

And, listen to Matt Siegel 14, 15. 
and Lisa Lipps every 7 
weekday morning on —— 
KISS 108FM for clues to 

the puzzle! 

SEND YOUR rea 
Dynasty Fantasy 
WCVB-TV 


Needham, MA 02192 12 Sent 
14. She'll give you some of these__ 


Name answers on KISS 108 momings and 
Address afternoons. 
City. 16. THURSDAY'S CLUE: Blake wants 
7 Krystle to have one of these. 
State 17. Answer this puzzle correctly and you 
Zip could __.a Dynasty fantasy of your 
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108FM Jewelers 
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12 on KISS 108. 
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Carringtons. 
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Channel 5. ° 
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family 

13. John Forsythe portrays him 4PM 
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that “all the world’s a stage, all the 

men and women merely players.” 
More recently, rock musician Sting was 
quoted as saying that all Americans 
believe their lives are a movie. Woody 
Allen, of course, made the point in Play It 
Again, Sam, and | once overheard a 
lovers’ quarrel about “whose movie” 
their romance was supposed to be. 

If life is indeed a movie, cafés provide 
the sets for the revealing close-up shots. 
In a café you can read, write letters, 
converse, argue, fall in love, break up. Of 
course, you can do all those things at 
home as well, but the effect just isn’t the 
same. The value of going to a café comes 
from its possibilities: there are unities of 
time and place, and probably even an 
audience. A friend of mine claims that 
several people once applauded a fight he 
had with a lover in a Cambridge café. But 
even without that kind of direct audience 
participation, you know in a café that you 
are in the public eye — a very specialized 
public. 

Unlike your friends, the café clientele 
knows you only as you present yourself; 
thus cafés are particularly well suited for 
experiments in identity. This is especially 
apparent in a college town like Boston, 
where people often seem to be trying on 
images like they're so many new hats. In 
creating a new persona, it is essential to 
collect reactions, and a café is intimate 


L ong ago, Shakespeare pointed out 


Caffé Pompei: it’s never too late for cannoli 


Café, olé! 
Midnight espresso around Boston 


by Lauren Merlin Walker 


enough and public enough to serve as 
the theater for your sneak preview. 
Rather than approval or rejection, fellow 
café patrons express only acceptance or 
indifference: the half-smile, the averted 
eye, for instance, are part of the language 
of the café. 

Café etiquette is a variant of elevator 
etiquette. You might nod to the people 
you have seen there every day for a year, 
or they might ask to borrow a match, but 
there is no real attempt to mingle or 
intrude on another’s privacy. One can 
spend an entire afternoon in a café 
without speaking to anyone but the 
waiter. 

This is, of course, not true if you go to 
a café with other people. There is 
something about sitting in a café with 
someone else that intensifies whatever 
people imagine their relationship to be; 
the setting enhances the script in a way 
your home would not. The café conjures 
up images of artists and revolutionaries 
wearing berets and smoking Gauloises, 


and we go in the hope that some of that 


‘glamor will be attributed to us. 


As a college sophomore in my first 
tweed skirt, I remember a year of 
Thursdays spent over café au lait with a 
classmate, which to me represented my 
accession to the exalted plane of “being a 
writer.” We talked about the stories we 
were working on for a year before we 
mentioned having families or trouble 
with money or any of the mundane stuff 
that seemed to detract from what (we 
thought) we really were. 

You cannot talk about cafés, however, 
without talking about love. Cafés are to 
romance what the bed is to sex. After all, 
it is only over espresso in a place with a 
foreign name that you can confess to 
writing poetry you've never shown 
anyone while gazing dreamily into the 
eyes of another across the table. 

And there is certainly no place like a 
café for breaking up. My favorite break- 
up took place in a Harvard Square café. 
The scene remains distinct in my memo- 


ry because it was so carefully staged, so 
well “filmed.” The drip of melting ice 
cream on the wooden table and> the 
young man’s chair, falling over in slow 
motion as he rose upon delivery of his 
practiced exit line were cinéma vérité of 
the highest order. But there’s something 
about having a scene in a café that makes 
it seem more neo-realist than real; as you 
walk away you can almost hear the 
theme music swelling in the background 
and see the credits rolling, and this can 
be a comfort. 

Because cafés are so personal, a listing 
of them is bound to offend someone. | 
don’t feel one is qualified to recommend 
a café one has been to only once, nor do 
I feel it is wise to recommend cafés to 
strangers. Like any good location scout, it 
helps to know what movie it is you're 
working on. With that in mind, I'll list 
here a few cafés around Boston. The 
areas most thickly populated with café 
society are Cambridge, the North End, 
and Newbury Street. 


Cambridge 

The cafés around Harvard Square 
make up a kind of intellectual’s Dis- 
neyland, and each has its own fantasy 
potential. 

The Algiers Coffee House, 40 Brattle 
Street. Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 
12:30 a.m. The Algiers was once con- 
troversial for displaying a PLO flag. This 
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55 Needham St., 
Newton Highlands 


An Elegant Restaurant 
Serving the finest in 
Szechuan; Mandarin & 
Cantonese Style Food. 
- Boston Herald 


Specializing in 
Hunan Crispy Fish 
* Orange Flavor Beet or Chicken 
* Peking Style Double Fillets 


Catering available for all your 
party necds all year long. 


Take out: 969- 5742 + 969-5743 


Enjoy your favorite cocktail 
in our Polynesian Lounge 


Freshly prepared 
Norther Italian Cuisine in 
a most charming atmosphere. 


Selected as one of Anthony Spinazzola’s favorite restaurants. 


Globe 
November, 1982 


Voted one of Boston’s most popular restaurants. 


— Boston Globe Reader Poll 
January, 1984 
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in itself may fuel some illusions, though 
the flag is no longer there. The Algiers is 
below street level and has an outdoor 
patio facing an alley, not the street; these 
aspects give it an off-the-beaten-track 
feel, despite its prime Brattle Square 
location. A friend of mine accuses the 
Algiers of charging by the hour, by which 
he means the service can be slow and the 
prices a bit inflated; but it’s a good place 
to be left alone in the afternoon or to 
have loud conversation in the evening. 

Au Bon Pain, Dunster Street and 
Massachusetts Avenue. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to midnight, 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 1 a.m. This is 
really two cafés — one a small, steamy- 
windowed, indoor café that smells like a 
bakery, and the other a massive, over- 
populated outdoor plaza. The indoor 
part, glassed on all sides, is nice for those 
early mornings after an all-nighter, as 
long as you have no enemies — it's 
sunny, but exposed. The outdoor part is a 
cross between Harvard Square and the 
picnic area at a state fair. It is a great place 
for tourists to meet and for street people 
to hang out, but if you’re a longtime 
Boston resident, it may have less appeal. 

Blacksmith House Bakery, 56 Brattle 
St. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Sat. until 7 p.m. This is 
the place to go for the best pastries in 
town (area residents claim they're the 
best in the world) and one of the most 
pleasant outdoor seating areas around. A 
sacher torte under the awning at the 
Blacksmith House is a true rite of fall. For 
some reason the place is particularly 
popular with musicians, perhaps because 
there is no music. 

Coffee Connection, 36 John F. Ken- 
nedy Street, in the Harvard Square 
Marketplace. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 8 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. until 
1 a.m. Open on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
and on Sun. until midnight. Here you 
will find one of the largest and most 
varied menus of any Cambridge café, 
featuring breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
items round the clock and, most unusual 
of all, both hot and cold foods. The 
Coffee Connection’s pride, of course, is 
its coffee, about which it is quite 
professional: the variety and roast of 
your choice is brewed in an individual 
Melior-style pot. The seating is a bit 
cramped — to linger successfully you 
must be determined in your commitment 
to stay. There is also a coffee bar with 
high stools to accommodate lone coffee 
drinkers who don’t want to wait for a 
table. 

Café La Ruche, 24 Dunster St. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. This 
café was Piroschka in a previous life and, 
as such, was the scene of two thirds of 
my college life; thus | am not an unbiased 
judge. As the La Ruche it has the 
advantage of adequate seating and an 
unobtrusive staff. It has self-service in 
the afternoons, when you probably want 
to be left alone, and table service in the 
evenings, for a little more camaraderie. 
The menu includes both pastries and 
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light meals, some unique (notably, Eggs 
La Ruche) and others that will tempt you 
even when you think you're not hungry. 
La Ruche is almost always quiet and 
conducive to both thinking and talking, 
except at lunch, when it’s busy. 

Marcella’s, 1800 Massachusetts Av- 
enue. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 9 a.m. to 10 
p-m. Marcella’s was the inspiration be- 
hind the shift in Cambridge cafés from 
French to Italian; one Italian acquain- 
tance of mine rates its caffé latte the best 
in the US. When it’s not crowded, 
Marcella’s provides a soothing respite; 
the seating area is comfortable and 
secluded. When crowded, the mirror and 
tile décor seems to reflect a bit too much 
of your neighbors’ conversation. 
Marcella’s can get loud suddenly. 

Café Pamplona, Bow Street. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 p.m. to 1 a.m. If 
you want to feel like you're in another 
country without having to learn a new 
language, this is the place to stop. The 
room is low ceilinged, whitewashed, and 
below street level; the tables are of 
cracked black marble and close together 
— only the patrons’ absorption or 
politeness will keep them from hearing 
your conversation. The Pamplona has 
beautiful pastries — round, individual 
tarts topped with perfect glazed fruits. 

The Paradiso, 1 Eliot Square. Open 

Continued on page 16 
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“The crust is wondertul, crispy on the sides 
and bottom and soft and bready 
else." Cheap Eats — Boston Globe 
Also specializing in steak tips, lamb 
tips, and sausages on the charbroiler. 
FULL LIQUOR BAR 
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is not like the other ones.” 
253 Washington St. Union Square, 
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KING & I 


259 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 
THE CUISINE OF THAILAND 


UNLIMITED BUFFET 


LUNCH: DINNER: 


A selection of six different entrees A selection of ten different entrees 
plus daily soup selection. 
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efore the era of the modern supermarket, fruits 
B and vegetables had seasons. Oh sure, they still do 

to a certain extent: you know something is in 
season when it goes on special. But the basic sum- 
mer vegetables, such as spinach and tomatoes, are sold 
year round, and all but the most delicate aestival fruits 
are always available somewhere in town, for a 
price. 

Buying peaches in Boston in January, you may feel 
that we have indeed conquered our environment, but as 
in most such contests, nature still has the upper hand. 
Yes, you can buy a zucchini in the dead of winter, but 
after its arduous journey from Florida or Mexico, it’s 
hardly going to be at its best. It seems just plain 
contrary, then, to insist on eating summer vegetables in 


winter when there are many vegetables that peak as the 
weather turns its bleakest. Let’s face it: for a vegetable 
you’d want to eat in February, a purple-topped turnip is 
a far better candidate than a squarish, pale, mealy, cello- 
wrapped, family-pak tomato. 

Winter vegetables widely available in this area fall 
into two categories: root vegetables (turnips, parsnips, 
rutabagas, and the like) and the hard-shelled, winter 

_varieties of squash (not the soft, summer ones like 
zucchini and yellow). The very names of the former are 
considered faintly humorous in our culture; the latter, it 
seems, are universally despised by people between the 
ages of two and 18. It’s true that the flavors of both types 
of vegetables may seem unfamiliar and overly strong or 
complicated at first. But if you've acquired grown-up 


tastes even on the order of, say, coffee, beer, Scotch, o1 
smelly cheeses, you should be able to perceive parsnip 
purée as sophisticated rather than yucky. Although roots 
and squash have, for various reasons, fallen out of 
general favor, both merit inclusion in winter menus. 
They are distinctive and versatile, not to mention cheap 
and nutritious. 
The root varieties common in the Northeast are 
considered winter vegetables because they relatively 
hardy and impervious to cold. Stolid, dense, and 
unprepossessing, these natives of Northern Europe and 
Germany are built to last. Many of them can still be 
harvested after the first frost, and most will stay fresh 
throughout the winter if properly stored in a cool, dry, 
darkish place. The root vegetables you're most likely to 
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see at the markets are turnips, parsnips, radishes, and, of 
course, carrots and potatoes. Many varieties, such as 
Jerusalem artichokes and rutabagas, are rarely grown 
commercially in this country. 

Long cultivated in Europe, the now humble roots were 
not always relegated to their current low status. 
Jerusalem artichokes, for instance, once enjoyed a vogue 
on a par with that of radicchio today. The English of 
Shakespeare's day, according to one author, “ate them to 
the point of gluttony, even though they were a very 
expensive luxury.” (Sold, we imagine, only at the most 
exclusive stalls in the marketplace, the Elizabethan 
equivalents of Bread & Circus.) The JA’s cachet 
plummeted when it proved too easily cultivated and 
hence too plentiful. Today this root is so difficult to find 
that it may be prime for a radicchio-style comeback. 

But no root vegetables really have a following in this 
country — maybe because they don’t look very 
glamorous. They certainly aren’t about to win any 
vegetable-kingdom beauty pageants, reminiscent as 
they are of the rustics in Brueghel’s country scenes. A 
parsnip looks like a large, slightly mottled, brown and 
white carrot. A commercially sold white or yellow turnip 
is about the size of a small cantaloupe, dense as a 
bowling ball, teardrop-shaped, and thickly coated with 
wax; the smaller purple-topped turnip is about the size 
of an onion. 

A parsnip resembles a carrot in flavor also, though it is 
somewhat sweeter and a bit perfumy, with an aroma not 
unlike a sweet potato’s or a cassava’s. The parsnip may 
remind you of its relatives, but once you've tasted it a 
couple of times, you'll come to think of it as simply 
parsnip-flavored. A very easy, tasty method of prep- 
aration is to boil the parsnips for about 25 minutes (if 
you want to peel them, it’s easy to do so once they're 
boiled), let them cool, mash them up, form them into 
patties (they'll bind without flour or eggs), and fry them 
in butter and garlic. 

Turnips have a stronger taste than parsnips, some- 
thing like that of cabbages or Brussels sprouts, those 
wintery greens to which they are’close kin. In texture a 
turnip .doesn’t, of course, bear any resemblance to 
cabbage. It is one of the few edible vegetables that, 
whole and uncooked, is simply too hard to bite into. 
Nevertheless, cut into small pieces, it tastes good eaten 
raw. Slices of turnip can even be served with cheese, in 
place of crackers. Cooking, though, will neutralize some 
of the sharp flavor. The simplest method is to peel, boil, 
and mash the turnips like potatoes. 

The common red radish, the turnip’s smaller and 
snappier cousin, is another root vegetable widely 
available in supermarkets. Americans usually think of it 
as a garnish cut into silly ornamental shapes, but, like 
horseradish, it can serve as the basis for a relish. And, 
incidentally, if you think of prepared horseradish as 
something congealed in a long skinny jar on the inside of 
the refrigerator door, try making your own: combine one 
cup of grated fresh horseradish, a quarter cup of sugar, a 
half cup of vinegar, and a quarter teaspoon of salt. Mix 
well and refrigerate in a tightly covered jar. The vinegar 
will preserve the horseradish for quite some time, and 


= — is a lot bolder than that of any commercial 
and. 

One wonderful thing about root vegetables is that, 
despite the diversity of flavors, many of them are more 
or less interchangeable in recipes. A basic dish’s tone can 
be altered by substituting turnips for parsnips for 
rutabagas, and so forth, a good way to expand your 
repertoire and ward off monotony. Celeriac, for instance, 
will do just as well in the turnip recipe that follows (but 
don’t swap vegetables in the parsnip bread). Both recipes 
are adapted from Geri Harrington's fine book on root 
vegetables, Summer Garden — Winter Kitchen 
(Atheneum). 


Turnip salad 
Serves four 

2 tablespoons vinegar (rice, cider, and red are all 
good); 

1 teaspoon sugar; 

2 teaspoons tamari; 

2 teaspoons sesame oil; 

Ya teaspoon salt; 

2 cups raw, shredded turnip (peel it first); 

a handful of raisins. 

Combine ali ingredients except turnips and raisins. 
Whisk together until thoroughly blended. Toss with 
turnips and raisins and marinate at least two hours. 

Not surprisingly, this turnip salad looks and tastes like 
something you'd get in a good macrobiotic restaurant. 
It's much like a relish but certainly stands up as a 
vegetable course in its own right. Try serving it with 
plain broiled fish, hummus, or a havarti sandwich. 


Parsnip bread 
Makes two loaves 

This has a rather novel flavor that may take a little 
getting used to. It’s a good change of pace from the usual 
carrot-, banana-, or zucchini-bread routine. 

3 cups flour (I like to use about half white and half 
whole wheat); 

1 teaspoon baking soda; 

¥2 teaspoon salt; 

2 cups mashed, cooked parsnips (try to get rid of most 
of the skin and lumps); 

Y2 cup grated carrots; 

cup yogurt; 

Y2 cup butter at room temperature; 

2 beaten eggs; 

¥% cup chopped walnuts; 

1% cups brown sugar. 

Mix flour, baking soda, and salt together, tossing 
lightly with a fork until blended. Combine parsnips, 
carrots, yogurt, butter, and eggs, and blend thoroughly. 
Add the flour mixture, walnuts, and brown sugar, and 
mix just until thoroughly blended (this kind of quick 
bread will toughen if overmixed). Put in two greased loaf 
pans and bake at 350 degrees for about 55 minutes or 
until brown. The bread can be served warm with cream 
cheese. 

* 


Hard-skinned squash are considered winter vege- 


tables, not because they are frost-hardy (they aren't) but 
because they will stay fresh for most of the winter if 
stored in a root cellar. What? You don’t have a root 
cellar? Well, in my experience, most winter squash will 
retain its flavor and structural integrity for around two 
months if stored in any dry, well-ventilated, relatively 
cool spot out of direct sunlight — which is impressive, 
considering what would happen to a tomato in the same 
period of time. 

Like many people, I came to appreciate squash only 
after attaining adulthood. As a child, | found it heavy 
and cloying, with an unpleasant texture that somehow 
contrived to be at once stringy and slimy. It still seems a 
little like that, but you've got to feel a certain fondness 
for a vegetable that’s cheap, healthy, handsome, and, 
most of all, obliging. Squash has only the most subtle of 
personalities — if you don’t like its flavor or texture, it 
can be altered in a number of amusing ways. 

Butternut, buttercup, hubbard, acorn, pumpkin — all 
are varieties of winter (as opposed to summer) squash. 
Each has distinctive characteristics of appearance, flavor, 
and texture, but, like root vegetables, winter squash are 
interchangeable in most recipes, up to and ‘ncluding 
pumpkin pie (except, say, when you're stuffing them 
and size and shape are considerations). Some may bx 
drier or sweeter or yellower or starchier than others, but 
their flavors are closely related. If you're dubious, try a 
side-by-side comparison. 

Squash can be made to taste sweet or savory with a 
variety of different spices — the cinnamon-allspice- 
clove family, for instance, or curry powder. Light- 
textured when cooked, it is a good addition to breads, 
puddings, casseroles, and even, as below, a sort of 
souffle. 

The basic method of preparing winter squash is to cut 
it in half, scoop out the seeds and strings, and puta little 
butter, fruit juice, and brown sugar in the cavity. Place 
the squash halves face up in a roasting pan filled with 
about half an inch of water and bake them at 350 degrees 
until they're soft, approximately 45 minutes. For 
something more imaginative, try this well-disguised 
squash recipe, which may even fool the inveterate 
squash hater. 


Squash puff 
Serves three or four 

1 medium-size winter squash; 

2 beaten eggs; 

1 teaspoon salt; 

% teaspoon pepper; 

Y% teaspoon nutmeg; 

Y2 teaspoon allspice; 

1 teaspoon brown sugar. 

Cut squash in half, scoop out strings and seeds, and 
cut the halves in two. Boil until soft, about 15 minutes. 
Peel the squash and purée the pulp in a food processor 
or blender. Blend with remaining ingredients until 
smooth. Pour into buttered soufflé dish and bake at 350 
degrees for half an hour (or less, if it seems done sooner). 
This can work as a vegetarian main dish or as an elegant 
side dish. 0 
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Using your noodles 


‘Tis the season for real pasta 


by Ariel Swartley 


olored leaves? Chrysan- 
j themums? Hunting shirts? 

I guess. But fall really 
means not having to eat 
pasta salad for another eight 
months. Think of it — no more 
fusillades of fusilli skidding 
across the plate and onto the 
patio. (Why is cold pasta so much 
more slippery than hot pasta?) 
No more munching tepid con- 
chiglie al dente on the beach and 
wondering if any food offers less 
reward for the amount of 
mastication required. Canned 
abalone, perhaps? (And how can 
a bowl of chilled macaroni con- 
ceal half a shaker of salt in its 
sullen depths and still taste 
bland?) No more pretending to 
look pleased at a plateful of raw 
cauliflower headlets strangled in 
strands of icy linguine. What 
passes for “primavera” in sum- 
mer salad bars wouldn’t be con- 
sidered springlike in the Arctic. 

Some people — _ lapsed 
marathoners and those recently 
victimized by $15-a-plate fettuc- 
cine in the name of Northern 
Italian cuisine — are off pasta 
altogether. This may be a reason- 
able form of rebellion by those 
who do most of their eating out, 
but it is nearly suicidal for the 
home cook. Pasta sits un- 
complainingly on the shelf until 
you need it, and then, with the 
addition of cheese and a salty 
condiment or two, it becomes one 
of the fastest dinners known to 
mom or dad. 

Obviously, I’m talking about 
dried pasta. For years we didn’t 
know it came any other way. 
Now that packages of the so- 
called fresh stuff are available in 
every supermarket, it’s easy to 
feel guilty reaching for the dried 
variety. This is a mistake. In 
pasta, as in tomatoes, freshness 
isn’t always a virtue. There’s a lot 
of damp box-car fettuccine out 
there — grayish sticky strands 
that sort of dissolve in the pot and 
drag a good sauce down with 
them. There are also a number of 
dried varieties (usually imported) 
with character, integrity, and a 
decent shelf life. 

So give me a chill in the air, not 
in the spaghetti. A plateful of hot 
delicate noodles conversing as 
equals with a vigorous, savory 
sauce — that's Italian. Or Chinese, 
or German, or Californian, as 
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the case may be. Any food that 
can appeal to such divergent 
cultures is a born diplomat. 
Pasta’s greatest virtue, of course, 
is its adaptability. Like beans and 
rice, it lends itself wholeheartedly 
to the ingredients at hand and 
takes on the flavors of different 
seasons and nationalities with 
aplomb. 

Thomas Jefferson supposedly 
brought the first pasta machine to 
this country. Now the food is so 
thoroughly Americanized that a 
woman I know who grew up in 
Italian South Philly insists that 
the thick tomatoey, sausagey 
brew she ladles on ziti is not 
sauce but gravy. And a meaty 


Hearty spaghetti eating: thank God, no more pasta primavera 


dividend it is, too. Clearly it 
would be an insult to spaghetti’s 
- immigrant resilience to dictate its 
preparation. What follows is a 
trio of nontraditional cross-cul- 
tural hot pastas suitably decked 
out in fall colors: gray green and 
nut brown, orange and yellow, 
brick red. In terms of today’s, uh, 
cuisines, they range from snooty 
nouvelle (buckwheat noodles 
with smoked duck and sorrel), to 
new American regional (corn 
spaghetti with red-pepper sauce), 
to an impetuous Mexican-ac- 
cented version of the classic 
Italian puttanesca, which could 


only come from California. Those: 


who have been pestoed to death 


in the last few months will be 
relieved to hear that none of the 
three contain even a hint of basil. 


Pezzoccheri with 
smoked duck and 
sorrel 
Serves two 

¥2 pound pezzoccheri (broad 
brown-flecked buckwheat pasta 
imported from Italy; its austere 
flavor complements the fatty 
duck, but you could substitute 


fettuccine); 

1 cup smoked duck leg, fat and 
all, cut into sticks the size of 
kitchen matches (black Forest 
ham is a possible substitute here); 

2 cups sorrel (less if it’s very 
sour), with stems removed and 
leaves cut in narrow ribbons 
(sorrel is the green of choice for 
its lemony flavor and its habit of 
practically puréeing itself in the 
pan, but arugula’s garlicky bite is 
worth experimenting with); 

1 tablespoon butter; 

salt and fresh black pepper. 

The most trouble this dish will 


give you is in locating the ingre- 
dients (hence the substitutions.) 
Bring a large pot of water to boil 
and add the noodles. In a large 
frying pan, melt the butter and 
add the duck pieces. Sauté gently 
until the fat melts. Add the sorrel 
ribbons and stir until the greens 
wilt. Salt to taste. Drain the pasta, 
dot with butter, and toss thor- 
oughly with the sauce. Grind a 
sprinkling of black pepper over the 
top and serve. 


Corn spaghetti with 
sweet-pepper sauce 
Serves four 

4 large sweet red peppers; 

% cup heavy cream; 

% teaspoon dried sage; 

salt; 

1 pound corn spaghetti 
available in natural-food stores); 

butter. 

Char the peppers either by 
setting each one whole in the 
middle of a gas burner and 
turning them with tongs as they 
blacken (the fast but fiery meth- 
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od) or by seeding and cutting 
them in half first and placing the 
pieces skin side up under the 
broiler. When the skins are thor- 
oughly blackened, let the pep- 
rest, covered, for about 15 
minutes and then remove 
charred skins under running 
water. Seed the peppers if you 
haven't already done so and 
rée the roasted flesh in a 
blender or food processor. While 
the corn pasta is cooking, heat the 
pepper purée in a heavy-bot- 
tomed pan. Stir in cream, sage, 
and salt and simmer gently, 
about 10 minutes. Drain spaghetti 
and toss gently with butter (corn 
ta is quite fragile). Serve in 
individual plates topped with a 
erous ladle of red orange 
sauce. In smaller quanti- 
thie makes a good first 
course before baked fish. 


Pasta 
North Beach 
Serves four 

1 pound linguine; 

1 small dried chile ancho or 
mulato (semi-hot Mexican 
chiles); 

% cup heavy green olive oil; 

4 garlic cloves, peeled and 
chopped; 

8 anchovies, chopped; 

1 large ripe tomato, chopped; 

8 to 10 oil-cured sun-dried 
tomatoes; 

% cup Calamata or Gaeta 
olives, pitted and coarsely 
chopped; 

% cup capers, rinsed and 
drained; 

Ys cup parmesan, grated. 

Toast the dried chile gently on 
a griddle or in a cast-iron frying 
pan over very low heat for about 
10 minutes, turning frequently. 


Cut it open with kitchen shears 
and carefully remove the veins 
and seeds. (Wash your hands 
thoroughly after this operation so 
you don’t take a chance of 
rubbing the hot oil in your eyes 
later.) Soak the chile pieces in hot 
water for about 15 minutes before 


chopping. 

When all the ingredients are 
chopped and the spaghetti water 
is boiling, add the linguine to the 
pot and begin heating the olive 
oil in a large skillet. Add the 
garlic cloves and the chile pieces 
to the oil and sauté two or three 
minutes (don’t brown the garlic). 
Add the anchovy and chopped 
ripe tomato and sauté five 
minutes more. Add the sun-dried 
tomatoes, olives, and capers and 
heat the mixture, stirring one or 
two minutes more. Add the 
cooked and drained linguine to 


the skillet and toss with the 
sauce. Add the parmesan and 
toss again. Serve with more 
parmesan on the side and lots of 
Chianti. 
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Nite 


onsidering the staggering 
i variety of wines available, 

it’s surprisingly easy to 
fall into the habit of drinking the 
same old stuff all the time. If 
you're curious about what's hap- 
pening outside your particular 
rut, here’s a very quick look at 
some recent developments in the 
wine world. 


France 

To many Bostonians, good 

wine means French wine. Sure, 
we'll try the newest thing from 
California, but conservative 
Yankees prefer to stick with the 
predictable style, the classic 
flavors, and, let's face it, the 
reliable glamour of French wine. 
Especially if it’s cheap. And for 
the past few years, it’s been 
remarkably cheap, thanks to 
good harvests and the mighty 
dollar. But the dollar is slipping 
and last year’s harvest wasn’t 
quite so abundant, so prices are 
up. 
Prices of Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
and Champagne, the three most 
familiar kinds of French wine, 
were among the first to rise. 
Extraordinary demand for the 
excellent and very fashionable 
1982 vintage pushed the cost of 
the best-known Bordeaux into 
the stratosphere, and they show 
no signs of coming down for the 
well-regarded 1983s or the gener- 
ally unexciting 1984s. High prices 
are nothing new in Burgundy, 
where worldwide demand for a 
limited amount of wine has kept 
prices up (and quality all too 
often down) for years. Harvests 
have been small there recently, 
and vineyard damage from last 
winter's freezes, especially in 
Chablis, Burgundy’s north- 
ernmost area, will reduce supply 
even further. 

Good news is that more 
producers are paying attention to 
quality these days, so a careful 
shopper is more likely to get 
value for all those dollars. The 
1983 reds are the high point 
among recent vintages; some are 
reported to be classic. Names to 
look for include M. deGramont, 
Lafon, Ponsot, Chateaux de la 
Maltroye, and R. Monnier. If you 
want any, be prepared to buy 
early and spend a lot. Cham- 
pagne’s vineyards were also bat- 
tered by last winter’s bitter cold, 
so we can expect to see those 
prices rise from their current 
reasonable levels. 

But all this gloom doesn’t mean 


From Washington, California, Germany, France, and Italy: premium shifts 
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Fruit of their labors 


News from the premier wine regions 


there are no bargains. Few of us, 
after all, live on classified Bor- 
deaux or vintage Champagne. 
Shoppers willing to look for less 
well known wines can find some 
winners. Some of the best buys 
are the downright cheap wines 
from little-known districts like 
Bergerac, Corbiéres, Cétes du 
Ventoux, and the Touraine, 
where recent ‘investments in bet- 
ter vines and modern equipment 
have been paying off. In the 
moderate price range, look for 
the often neglected 1981 Bor- 
deaux, such as Potensac, and for 
1982s and 1983s from obscure 
“petits chateaux” like Latour de 
By or Haut-Sociando. The dry, 
aromatic whites of Alsace, 
especially the 1983s, are one of 
the best values anywhere. And 
crisp white Muscadets and robust 
red Rhones are still reasonably 
priced. 


California 

The most interesting develop- 
ment in the California premium- 
wine industry has been the craze 
for so-called food wines. No, a 
food wine isn’t something you 
eat — it’s a wine to drink with 
your meal. What's new about 
that? Well, according to a number 
of folks in the business, many 
customers weren't happy with 
the prize-winning California 
wines they bought in the ‘70s. 
These wines were so powerfully 
flavorful that they were just too 
strong to go with, say, lamb 
chops. So a couple of years ago 
winemakers and critics stopped 
talking about power and concen- 
tration and started raving about 
elegance, finesse, and balance. 
We've seen the light, they 
claimed. We're making lighter, 
elegant food wines now. 

Some of the new food wines do 
in fact deliver a lot of typically 
fruity California flavor while 
avoiding excess alcohol, tannin, 
and overpowering richness. But 
too many wineries have touted as 
food wines some totally bland 
products. Now there’s a backlash 
going on, with critics grumbling 
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that a lot of these food wines 
aren't elegant and European at 
all, just sterile, boring, and a 
ripoff. The big styles of the ‘70s 
did too go with food, they say, 
and could we please have our big, 
powerful Cabernets and buttery 
Chardonnays and spicy Zin- 
fandels back, right now? 

Cynical observers have noted 
that the ‘81, ‘82, and ‘83 vintages 
were less than stellar in most 
California wine-growing regions, 
producing naturally lighter wines 
that still had to be sold somehow. 
But 1984, by all accounts, 
produced more typically full 
flavored grapes. It should be 
interesting to see what food-wine 
producers will do with a good, 
traditional California vintage and 
whether or not we like the 
results. 

We're also seeing producers cut 
back the number of different 
wines they‘re offering. In many 
cases the wineries are simply 
figuring out which grape types 
grow best in their particular 
vineyards and sticking with 
them. But many enjoyable wines 
have been dropped because they 
don’t sell well. Today’s most 
fashionable premium reds in- 
clude Cabernet Sauvignon 
(ahead by a mile), its softer 
cousin Merlot, and the ever im- 
proving Pinot Noir. Red Zin- 
fandel is losing ground (not 
literally — the grapes are being 
made into the enormously popu- 
lar White Zin), and Petite Sirah is 
almost dead. Among whites, the 
full-bodied Chardonnay is still 
quite popular, with the crisper 
Sauvignon Blanc coming up fast. 
Chenin Blanc, Gewiirztraminer, 
and Riesling are being dropped 
by many makers. Some of the 
best-selling whites are the cham- 
pagne-method sparklers that 
every other winery seems to be 
putting out these days. Shadow 
Creek and Piper-Sonoma are 
quite good. 

The loss of diversity in wines is 
partly offset by the increase in the 
number of California wineries. 
The long-awaited industry 


shakeout hasn't happened yet; 
there are always more fools eager 
to lose money running a winery. 
And most of them are starting up 
not in the famous regions, but in 
exciting new districts all over the 
state. Napa Valley is still Cali- 
fornia’s best-known wine area, 
but excellent wines are also made 
in the Sonoma, Mendocino, Cen- 
tral Coast, and other areas. 

Wines from these obscure re- 
gions provide some of the better 
bargains from California, and, 
boy, do we need them. The same 
strong dollar that’s made imports 
so cheap has made California 
wines relatively expensive. 
Californians are hoping that the 
rising prices of imports will make 
their wines more attractive. 
Meanwhile, there are also a fair 
number of bargains in blended 
table wines from well-known 
wineries. Joseph Phelps’s Vin 
Rouge and Vin Blanc, Pat 
Paulsen’s Refrigerator White, and 
Trefethen’s Eshcol Red and 
White are worth trying. 


Pacific Northwest 

The Pacific Northwest, com- 
prising Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, is in the middle of a wine 
boomlet. Production is still a 
small fraction of California’s, but 
sales have jumped by more than 
50 percent over the past year, and 
more wineries are opening for 
business. Most of the distribution 
action is within the region, 
though; few of the wines make it 
as far east as Boston. 


Fans of Northwestern wines. 


point out that the cool, mild 
climate, with its long summer 
days, is more similar than Cali- 
fornia’s to the growing conditions 
in many European wine regions. 
The grapes ripen more slowly, 
which improves their flavor. The 
wines are generally lighter and 
more restrained than their south- 
ern counterparts, though no less 
interesting. (Perhaps food-wine 
fans should be looking north- 
ward.) Whites such as Chardon- 
nay, Riesling, and Sauvignon 
Blanc have been very successful 
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in the Northwest, especially 
those from Ste. Chapelle, Eyrie, 
Preston wine cellars, and Ponzi. 
So far, the only interesting reds 
have been made from the pinot 
noir, but they’re plenty exciting. 
Many connoisseurs think this 
temperamental grape, responsi- 
ble for the great reds of Burgun- 
dy, has found a second home in 
Oregon. Oregon’s 1983 Pinot 
Noirs are expected to cause a 
sensation when they’re released, 
so keep an eye out. 


Germany 

Good German wines from the 
excellent 1983 vintage are still 
available at reasonable prices, so 
if you've been wanting to know 
these wines better, now is the 
time to move. And if you're a 
typical American consumer, you 
don’t know them very well at all. 
German wines generally have a 
poor image here. And no wonder: 
our opinion of German wine is 
usually formed by lots of cheap, 
bland Liebfraumilch. Now 
there’s nothing wrong with an 
honest cheap wine, but learning 
to appreciate top Rheingau or 
Moselle by drinking Lieb- 
fraumilch is sort of like judging 
the best California Cabernet by 
sampling a jug version.. 

There’s also the matter of taste. 
Virtually all German wines share 
the same style — light, fruity, 
aromatic, low in alcohol, and at 
least slightly sweet — and this 
last characteristic probably puts 
people off. Although well-made 
German wines aren't the least 
cloying, sweet wines just aren’t 
chic these days. 

You may be hearing more 
about top German wines soon. 
After years of sitting back and 
letting their best bottles sell 
themselves, German producers 
have begun to publicize them. 
Several of the top Rheingau 
producers — Staatsweingiiter, 
Schloss Vollrads, Geisenheim 
Weinbauschule, and G. Breuer — 
have started an association to 
guarantee and promote extreme- 
ly high-quality Rheingau wines. 
This and other formal and infor- 
mal groups are trying to persuade 
us to drink more and better 
German wines, and to drink them 
(heresy in many circles) with 
meals. 

Conventional wisdom has it 
that these wines aren’t dry 
enough to go with food. German 
chefs are working to disprove 


that proposition, with mixéd: but’ 
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interesting results. Certainly the 
drier wines go well with light 


_ seafood and poultry dishes, 


especially those with a little 
sweetness from fruit or reduced 
sauces. Premium wines labeled 
(in ascending order of sweetness) 
QbA, Kabinett, and Spitlese are 
best suited to accempany meals; 
Auslese, Beerenauslese, and 
Trockenbeerenauslese are _too 


Italy 

Italian wines ‘have always con- 
fused Americans, and with good 
reason. How can you generalize 
about a country that produces 
hundreds of different wines, 
most of them well known only in 
their home regions — and then 
just to get you really frustrated, 
calls any one of them by 10 
different names? 

Take Chianti, for instance, 
Italy’s most famous wine. Is it a 
cheap spaghetti red or an ex- 
pensive steak wine? A light, 
fruity, slightly fizzy drink to gulp 
up the year it’s produced or an 
austere, medium-bodied, deeply 
flavored wine to put in the cellar 
for a decade? It’s actually all of 
the above, and everything in 


between,- depending on the: 


producer and the vintage. But this 
confusion may dissipate soon. In 
a controversial move, the Italian 
wine authorities have elevated 
Chianti to superpremium status 
and tightened the relevant 

lations, beginning with the 1984 
vintage. They intend to make 
Chianti a world-class red, along 
the lines of that made by Anti- 
nori, Badia a Coltibuono, 
Monsanto, or Pagliarese. Those 
wines, including some quite good 
ones, that aren’t any longer enti- 
tled to the Chianti designation 
will have to call themselves 
something else. Naturally their 
producers are upset at losing their 
right to a famous name. Will the 
new regulations succeed in 


‘producing reliable, high-quality 


Chianti? So far, nobody is taking 
ny bets. 

wo other famous Italian reds, 
Barolo and Barbaresco, are also 
changing. Much more robust 
than Chianti, these wines have 
traditionally been so harsh and 
tannic when released that they’ve 
demanded years of bottle age. 
Now several producers are ex- 
perimenting with new methods, 
making wines that are more 
supple when young and that are 
drinkable earlier. Will they age as 
well as the old-style stuff? Who 
knows? And if this weren't 
enough to outrage traditionalists, 
producers all over Italy are now 
making serious reds with foreign 
grapes like Bordeaux's cabernet 
sauvignon. 

Consumers who love good 
reds should note that these wines 
aren't selling at all well. Bad news 
for the Italians but good news for 
us. Keep an eye out for bargains 
in mature reds to drink now and 
young ones to lay away. If you're 
in the market for something more 
frivolous, Italy also makes plenty 
of medium-bodied, fruity, inex- 
pensive reds from native grapes 
like montepulciano, sangiovese, 
and dolcetto, as well as more 
familiar ones like cabernet and 
merlot. 

In Italy itself the chic drink, 
besides Scotch, is white wine. 
Italian whites are changing even 
faster than the reds. In the past 
they were never highly regarded, 
with good reason. But in the last 
10 years or so, improvements in 
winemaking, coupled with plant- 
ings of better grapes, have re- 
sulted in a small ocean of inex- 
pensive, crisp, dry whites: 
Lugana, Marino, Verdicchio, and 
Orvieto, to name a few. They 
may not be memorable, but 
they're cheap and pleasing. More 
promising things are being done 
in the north, particularly in Friuli 
and the Alto Adige, with tra- 
ditional native grapes like gavi, 
tocai, and traminer and imports 
like chardonnay and sauvignon 
blanc. And from all over Italy 
comes a flood of ever tastier dry, 
champagne-style Spumante. O 


Galway “House 


without having to cook at home. 


2067 (rear) MASS. AVENUE 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE 876-4128 


VIOLETTE WINE CELLARS ) 


Wine Merchants & Specialists 


TRY OUR MOUTH WATERING 20 O7. BONELESS ALY.SIRLOW STEAK © Take Out 
Served with Saled, Potato & Vegetable awe 
DAILY SPECIALS: CHECK THE BOARD =] 
710 Center St., Jamaica Plain 524-9472 m- 
11:30AM. with our satellite Open Tesday-Friday, 10 AM-7 Pht « Saturday 8-5 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK NEW! EAT TOO MUCH z 
Lunch 11:30-2:00 p.m. m 
Diner 50-10-00 pm VIET-RESTAURANT ||| TONIGHT 
(formerly Minh's) Restrain Q A 
In di a We specialize in the finest authentic nother yg We intend + @ 
FINEST INDIAN CUISINE Vietnamese food. to tempt even the 
LUNCHES DINNERS Restaurant Luncheon Specials = 
5.95. || | AUTHENTIC INDIAN CUISINE fectable, unlimited 
Meat, Vegetables, Seafood, beer, wine, or soda. American Food Feativel n 
Specialties and other 25-27 T T = 
‘ yler St. win City Plaza 

Delicacies Boston, MA (China’ ’ 

[SERVING 264 McGrath & O’Brien 

Hes. — Sun.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Hwy. (Rt. 28) 

(Get Porter Sq. & Harvard Sa.) Cambridge, MA. 02141 
Tet a= 628-1880 > 
2 
z 
m 
= 


Choose from the finest 
selection of wines, beers, 
liqueurs, cheeses, patés, and 
fresh coffees from around the world. 


Wine 
Saturd bm evenin 9 p.m. 
>? Join us. Call for ere information 
and details. 


Ss 288 Harvard St., Brookline 277-9000 
-(next to Coolidge Corner Theater) 


* 
your ev 


* 


+ Innovative Pizza * Pasta 
Salads * Grilled Foods 
Wine Bar * Bakery . 

Sunday rune 11:30 4:00 pm’ 

| 
* Contemporaty Cuisine 


» 


x open daily for lunch & dinner a 
320 Washington Street * Brookline Village # 738-9098 , ' 


Ta Chien 


491-3900 18 Eliot 


Harvard 
Luncheon 5 da 


Good Food, No MSG 
Taiwan Garden 
659 Main St.. Waltham 


893-7700 (Tuesday ciosed) 


95 Winthrop St. 
Harvara 

large 


SENIOR CITIZENS DISCOUNT 10% 


SHOPPING HERE 


30 ot BARTLETT PEARS tb, 
CRISP MeINTOSH APPLES 


FLORIDA AVOCADOS 5%¢ 
CELLO CARROTS 5/$1,00 
LARGE GREEN PEPPERS 2\bs./89¢ 


SUPER SELECT CUCUMBERS 5/$1.00 


PURE APPLE JUICE 
SHAYU TAMARI SOY SAUCE $13Y/ Io OL. 
TORTILLA CHIPS /bo02. 
TOFU BURGER NIX 99¢/44 ox. 
HOT PECANTE 99¢/i60z. 
ToFU 79¢/1\b. 

SELF-SERVICE BULK DEPARTMENT 


ORT GRA 


ORT GRAIN RICE 59¢/ 1 


NASOYA 


erewhon. 


THE NATURAL FOOD GROCERY 


EN RIG 


; Boston: 342 Newbury St. 262-3420 Cambridge: 1731 Mass. Ave. 492-2599 Brookline Village: 236 Washington St. 738-4516 
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Loaves 
and 
wishes 


Food you can’t find 
in Boston 


by Michael Gee 


those cities celebrated for the quality of their 

cooking. Even Paris has its lapses. | remember a 
renowned French chef who relished corn on the cob, 
which is unavailable in his native land, and who loaded 
up his luggage with Thomas's English muffins for the 
voyage home. The size of the city has nothing to do with 
it: for centuries, London’s food has been famous — as 
something one would do well to avoid. Even simple 
logic has little to do with culinary shortcomings. San 
Francisco, a city that has a justifiable pride in its cuisine 
and that also boasts a substantial Italian population, 
cannot produce a decent pizza. Ireland, a country of 
small farmers, eschews green vegetables at the table 
with near-religious zeal. So it’s no surprise that Boston 
has its own peculiar failings among the foodstuffs and 
beverages available here for public consumption, 
especially at restaurants. 

Perhaps the most peculiar local failings involve two 
staples: bread and coffee. Boston has plenty of bakers 
who make croissants and pastries and cakes and pies, 
but a good, plain loaf of bread, or a basket of rolls, is 


A ll cities have their culinary blind spots, including 


JOHN NORDELL 


4 BOSTON. 


& SINGALONG 


FULL MENU SERVED TIL 12:00 MIDNITE 


JACOB WIRTH CO. 


Restaurant 
Established 1868 


33-37 Stuart Street Boston 338-8586 


DINING, DANCING 


Dinner Monday through Sunday 5 to 11 p.m 


Every Tues. eve. featuring Mordy Ferber Trio 9-1 am. 
Every Wed. eve. Folk Jazz Band featuring Alejandro 
Riveria and Claudia Ragazi. Every Thurs. eve. Afro-Jazz 
featuring “Maria Maria” 9-1 am. Every Sun. eve. 
Brazilian evening featuring Feitico Band 9-1 am. 

For reservations call 542-6300 

In inman Square Cambridge formerly Ding-Ho ~ 

15 Springfield Street opposite Fire Station 

Off Cambridge Street — Plenty of Parking 


COMEDY St. featuring “Guilty Children” 9-11 pm 
RETURNS Coming soon “Stand-up Comedy" Friday evenings 


The 
Restaviant 
For Modein Times 


Exciting late night menu with 
live entertainment Wednes 
day through Saturday nights 
10:00 p.m. until 2:00 a.m . 
All major credit cards 
accepted 


55 Canal Street, Boston 720-0210 
between Faneuil Hall Marketplace & North Station 
Lunch, dinner, late supper, cocktails and Sunday Jazz 

brunch. 11:30 a.m. 2:00 p.m. Valet parking 


BARBEQUE 


Includes House Salad and Baked Potato (and Alka Seltzer) 


For As Long As You Can Walk! 


We 


308 Harvard Street 
Coolidge Corner 
Brookline, MA 


566-1845 


SATURDAY, SUNDAY & MONDAY ONLY -NOON ‘TIL 10 PM 


ALL YOU CAN EAT 
CHICKEN & RIB 


Entrees 

¢ Nature veal Cordon 
Bleu 

¢ Sliced filet of beef in 
rabbit sauce 

¢ Braised jumbo sweet 


¢ Rack of lamb 

¢ Chateaubriand 

Bouquetiere 

* Roast Long Island 
duck, apricot sauce 


¢ Eastern Swordfish, 3 breads 
sauces e Fresh scallops 
¢ Poached fresh Provencale 


Canadian salmon ¢ Graillée Boston schrod, 
¢ Osso Bucco Milanaise lemon butter 


Desserts 


¢ Parisienne Napoleons * Butter chocolate torte 
* Chocolate Mousse cake »* Gateau du Bois 

¢ Black Forest cake ¢ White & dark 

‘e Strawberry cheesecake Chocolate Mousse 


“A little bit of Paris... 
and a touch of New York.” 


Coffee 


off 


A French Restaurant 


452 Mass Ave. 
Arlington Center 


646-4777 Dinner 


Reservations 


Live Entertainment 


ry OU ‘ 
TATAMI Room 
Japanese style 


oston’s newest hideaway 


Suggested 


56 Bennington St, Fast Boston 567.8400 


| 


* 
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The staff of life: where did Boston go wrong? i es 
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- 
Best 7 Completely Different 
all summer long 
| 
Restaurant 
By 
actually siton the floor 
85 Wendell St. 
have 
exciting menu 
we want you to 
our Vv to from thi oft 


nearly impossible to obtain. Breads here share a 
common characteristic, especially the alleged Italian and 
French loaves: they're too soft, too gooey — in short, too 
much like good old commercial American white bread. It 
is the inferiority of the bread that leads in turn to the 
inadequacy of Boston’s subs and cheese steaks, com- 
pared with those produced in New York, Philadelphia, 
and even in Hartford. Trying to find a decent loaf of rye 
or pumpernickel in Boston is like panning for gold in 
Kansas. This city’s fine restaurants, where chefs labor for 
hours over sauces, serve rolls that are indifferent at best. 
The sad fact is, the average Russian farm village 
produces more and better varieties of bread than does 
this great city. Perhaps -instead of a new arena, the 
Convention Center Authority should issue bonds to 
construct 100 new bakeries and recruit the finest bread 
makers money can buy. Which would be the more 
valuable addition to Boston’s image: an arena like every 
other city’s or the knowledge that wheréver you went in 
town, you could count on getting a sandwich on a great 
hard roll? 

Coffee is an even more annoying failing, since the 
ingredients for a good cup of coffee — namely, quality 
beans and water — are available here. But Bostqn coffee, 
by and large, suffers from an excess of timidity: it’s weak 
and frequently served tepid, seemingly designed to be 
little more than a foil for the milk and sugar that, by local 
“custom, usually accompanies it. 

Maybe people who take their coffee “regular” don’t 
much care how i tastes in the raw. But I do, and so do 
many other of my fellow citizens. As people of taste 
know, coffee is supposed to be served black, very hot, 


and if not “strong enough to float a horseshoe on” (in - 


the old Montana ranch style), at leaS®8t@fg enough to 
be savored in sips, not tossed back in gulps. You can 
acquire cups of coffee like that in the Boston area, but it’s 
a matter of chance, The only sure way is to brew it 
yourself. 

A subset of the coffee problem plagues the increasing 


number of people who drink decaffeinated coffee. 
Acceptable decaffeinated beans, and even ground 
brands, are available commercially. Yet, far too often, a 
request for decaffeinated coffee in a restaurant brings a 
pot of lukewarm water and a packet of instant Sanka. 
Since it’s no more difficult or expensive to make fresh- 
brewed decaf than it is to make regular coffee, a 
restaurant that serves instant Sanka is demonstrating an 
indifference to its clientele, a willingness to take short 
cuts that speaks poorly of its efforts to please the 
customer. 

Another notable culinary failing in Boston is the 
delicatessen gap. Boston has a sprinkling of good delis, 
stocked full of delicacies ranging from corned beef to 
sour dills, but there aren’t nearly as many as a 
metropolitan area of three million ought to have. 
Particularly baffling is the absence of Italian delis, which 
are the pride of my hometown, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Convenient though they may be, the plethora of 
convenience stores here doesn’t do as much for the soul 
or the palate as the humblest delicatessen does. If 
denizens of our city crave corned beef, pastrami, or 
capocollo on a regular basis, they must be prepared to 
travel from town to town, searching out new cold cuts 
with the dedication of Captain Kirk seeking new worlds. 
I consider myself lucky because a supermarket near my 
house, otherwise utterly undistinguished, happens to 
feature a first-rate deli counter. If | had the money, I'd 
put the manager into business for himself, but we'd 
probably both go broke. 

Boston’‘s restaurant gap does not end there. Located by 
the side of a largish ocean, this city might be expected to 
feature high-quality seafood. And, in fact, there are 
restaurantS here that do just that. But the restaurants 
most famous for their seafood are also famous for not 
taking reservations and for attracting huge crowds. Not 
having to stand in line for the good things in life is 
supposedly one of the advantages capitalism has over 
communism, but you couldn’t prove it by a Boston fish 


house or, for that matter, a steak house: the beloved 
Hilltop Steak House, out on Route 1, is as renowned for 
its lines as for its USDA Prime. To some, a long wait 
before a meal brings an air of anticipation and a sense of 
community to an evening's dining; to others, it’s an 
enormous pain in the ass. 

Other lacunae in Boston cuisine are more predictable. 
Sure, there are restaurants representing every national 
cuisine, but the relatively small numbers of both Texans 
and Mexicans in this city is a sure tip-off to the calibre of 
Tex-Mex cooking. As the fads come and go, the more 
fortunate survivors on the ethnic restaurant scene 
manage to fill culinary gaps here and there. The Greek 
restaurants that proliferated in Central Square in 1975 
became the Szechuan restaurants of 1980 and are, 
increasingly, becoming the Indian restaurants of today. 
And no one can accuse any competent Indian chef of not 
understanding bread, albeit in highly specialized forms. 
But given Boston's eagerness to try new taste sensations 
(a thoroughly laudable attitude), why have we remained 
content with those awful slices of “Italian” bread, the 
invalid coffee, and the total absence of hot pastrami? 

There's plenty here to eat. For haute cuisine, you'd 
better have a trust fund backing you up: prices are often 
higher than Manhattan's, and double those of some 
Parisian restaurants. But if all you want is a good hot 
meai, there are a multitude of choices, from chicken and 
dumplings at Bob the Chef's, on Columbus Avenue, to 
fried calamari at the Daily Catch, on Hanover Street in 
the North End. That there is so much good food here is 
what makes the culinary flaws so irritating. It would be 
different if this were, say, central Oklahoma, where 
there’s just about nothing to eat that’s worth remem- 
bering. This is a city that should be working on closing 
those gaps. I can only hope that there are dozens of 
would-be bakers, coffeemakers, and charcutiers out 
there in the audience. I can promise anyone with gifts in 
those fields an ardent, enraptured clientele of at least 
one. 
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LUNCH SPECIALS RESTAURANT 95 au Fresh Fish & Meats Guide 
& desserts from 11:30 Lunch 
— Sat. & Sun. brunch trom 9:30 — Served - Seterdey 
& (between Central and inman Sqs.) 354-8371 10:00 
Wine Open Tues.-Sun. until 11:30 p.m. ‘or 
Subs. Syrians. ATTENZIONE! Rosario’s Northern 
Salads. Italian Dinners lialian delicacies can be habit forming INDIA P CE 
t Lunch 11.300 3 $2.95 
am-5 am from 
CAROLS PLACE Sen hen 
CAROL'S CATERS ALL OCCASIONS ore from $4.50 to $8.95 
497-6116 "ZZA-CALZONE restaura Take out service available 
1908 Mass. A Sonat 
ve. |_Boston 236-4394 


RESTAURANT CHARCUTERIE 
RETAIL TAKE OUT FOR THE GOURMET 


823 Main Street, Cambridge, MA 02139 497-7200 
Monday thru Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 


Patés Home-made Soups 

Hot Entrées & Seasonal Specials 
Delicious Salads « Assorted 
Sandwiches « Cheeses « Fresh 
Fruits « Espresso « Apéritifs, beers 


Book 


& wines. 


Breakfast through late supper 
190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston ¢ 536-0095 
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and more. 
Corporate catering 
and wine 
Not affiliated with Joe 
4 Tecce’s Restaurant 
VIN 23 Beacon St 
state house\y Boston, MA 02108 


home-made 
sandwiches, 
entrees, salads, 


723-5363 


MIDDLE EAST AND AMERICAN CUISINE 


Shish Ka Bab, Falafel, Hummus, 
Baba Gannoush, Vegetarian Specials 


_~92 Mt. Auburn St., Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge 491-3079 


Fine 


782 Main St. Cambridge 


Royal East 


Gourmet Chinese Dining 
Contemporary Elegance 
ine Selections 


661-1600 


Luncheon: 
Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Dinner: 
Mon.-Sat. 

6 p.m.-11 p.m. 


featuring 

fine French Cuisine 
and a selected 
liquor and wine list 


923-1210 


72 Bigelow Avenue, 
atertown 


BOCAGE 
FRANCAIS 


Now proudly serving luncheon 
Daily a la carte specials 


“BOSTON’S BEST” 


¢ Boston Magazine 

¢ Bon Appetit - 

¢ Chaine de Restaurants 
de France Award 


Reservations recommended 


MARK MORELLI 


Café 


Continued from page 7 

Sun. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. 
to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 1 a.m. This newest addition 
to Cambridge’s many cafés is an 
offshoot of a North End estab- 
lishment. It is owned by the same 
pedple who run its North End 
counterpart of the same name, 
and it has lots of Italian authen- 
ticity combined with Cambridge 
upscale gloss. The Paradiso has a 
jukebox stocked with good rock 
and some Italian crooners, hot 
and cold sandwiches, salads, and 
some terrific iced drinks. The 
most intense of these is iced 
espresso, a sweet, strong version 
served black in cut glass. 

Vie de France, 1100 Massachu- 
setts Avenue. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. This was the 
first national-chain French café to 
arrive in Cambridge, and it has 
been through the ups and downs 
in quality and service such an 
operation is heir to. It has ex- 
tremely pleasant seating arrange- 
ments in two tiers, plus an 
outdoor area that is too popular 
for my taste but worth the wait if 
you like to combine people- 
watching with eating. The food is 
a bit expensive but not outlan- 
dish, if you consider that you're 
paying for elbow room. Un- 
fortunately, the coffee is only so- 
so. 


North End 

For coffee, pastries, and gelati, 
the North End cafés are hard to 
beat. Unfortunately, if you are 
neither a man who speaks Italian 
nor with one, you may find these 
places a little intimidating. 
Hanover Street offers blocks of 
cafés (interspersed with full- 
menu restaurants), most of which 
would not be there if their 
espresso were not above re- 
proach. 

Caffé Dello Sport, 311 
Hanover Street. Open seven days 
from 6:30 a.m. to midnight. This 
café has a spiffy modern soda- 
fountainesque interior, with 
molded red plastic booths and 


more windows than many other. 


n’s hangout 


North End establishments. In 
keeping with the café’s name, its 
walls are covered with photos of 
soccer players, soccer teams, and 
soccer matches. The Dello Sport 
is quite small, and the regulars 
seem particularly tight; if you're 
up for the challenge of making 
friends in such a place, this 
establishment may be just the 
place for you. ‘we 

Caffé Paradiso, 255 Hanover 
Street. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 7 a.m. to midnight, and on 
Sat. and Sun. until 2 a.m. The 
Paradiso shares a blue mirrored 
atmosphere with its Cambridge 
sibling, but it has a real restaurant 
upstairs. There is a good selection 
of snacks and desserts — little 
cakes and fancy pastries, plus 
delightful gelati. It’s also a little 
more hospitable to outsiders than 
the Dello Sport is. 

Caffé Pompei, 280 Hanover 
Street. Open seven days from 
8:30 a.m. to 4 a.m. Nice and dark 
much of the time, the Pompei is 
lit by red-paned overheads and 
dressed with murals of Vesuvius 
as a young volcano. The treat 
here is definitely the cannoli (try 
the chocolate), but its best fea- 
ture, given Boston's propensity to 
roll up the sidewalks at midnight, 
is its late hours. At 2:30 in the 
morning the Pompei resembles 
nothing so much as_ Rick’s 
Café Americain. In contrast to 
most Boston hangouts, the 
Pompei is there when you really 
need an espresso. 


Newbury Street 

Finally, there is Newbury 
Street, a place where you certain- 
ly need a café; there’s nothing 
like an hour or two of people- 
watching over coffee to ease the 
strain of a long day of shopping. 

Most Newbury Street 
restaurants might as well be 
cafés. In the summer most have 
outdoor seating, and quite a 
number are conducive to a long 
afternoon or evening's chat. 
Nonetheless, their proprietors do 
expect you to buy food sooner or 
later, and this interferes some- 
what with the true café ex- 


perience. 
Café Florian, 85 Newbury 
Street. Open Mon. through 


Thurs. from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
and on Fri. until midnight. Open 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to midnight, 


and on Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. ~ 


A friend of mine who is widely 
regarded as an international food 
expert (but only among people 
who know him), doesn’t like the 
Florian, but it is one of my 
favorite spots because it is Bos- 
ton’s most characteristic café. 
Like Boston, it has a strangely 
eclectic menu, ranging from steak 
tartare to caviar-and-onion 
omelettes. The Florian also serves 
sandwiches, salads, and pastries 
and a respectable range of cof- 
fees, all available iced for an extra 
10 cents. The Florian’s lasting 
charm is made evident by its 
having been around since 1958 — 
“Boston’s Oldest Continental 
Café-Restaurant.’ It may be a bit 
stodgy, but it is also comfortable 
and polite, like. the shoes of 
Boston matrons. Theresis outdoor 
seating in the summer (from 
which you can gaze into the 
windows of the Laura Ashley 
shop next door) and plenty’ of 
privacy and elbow room indoors. 
The Florian also serves beer, 
wine, and wine-based mixed 
drinks such as kir, which makes it 
particularly charming in the eve- 
ning. Finally, it has back issues of 
European papers and magazines 
for patrons to read. 

Harvard Book Store Café, 190 
Newbury Street. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 11 
p-m. This is a real bookstore with 
an almost-real café inside and 
outdoor seating in the summer. 
The food can be quite tasty, and 
though the proximity of reading 
matter doesn’t quite raise it to the 
intellectual level of the Florian, it 
nonetheless has a civilizing in- 
fluence. The café serves wine and 
beer, but outside you've got to 
order something to eat along with 
your alcohol. 

Because the Boston area offers 
such a plethora of cafés, at least 
one should be right for the movie 
you're currently starring in. But 
perhaps the very best thing about 
them is that they offer a time and 
a place for reflection. And if you 
find one you like, it may, in a 
gentle way, suggest what movie 
you'll make next. 
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A FESTIVAL OF INDIA CELEBRATION 
JOIN US, WE ARE MAKING HISTORY 


> 


al The Finest Indian Restaurant of Distinction 
Celebrate the Grand of the New 
’ ASH@KA RESTAURANT at Faneuil Hall Marketplace | 
SEE 
INDIA’S GREATEST OPEN DAILY “ 
MUSICIAN 11 am - 11 pm 
RAVI Luncheon Specials 
SHANKAR 11 am - 3 pm 
in concert at Prices start at 
Symphony Hall $4 95 
exquisite folk art specially Gourmet Buffet Brunch 
from 12 noon - 3 pm 
Ravi Shankar in concert, the concert F > 
reception: "ASHOKA RESTAURANT at 200 Fenouh Hol 
Visit ASHOKA Restaurant — | ona (South Canopy). For reservations and take out call 


991 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
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Live Classical Music 
Saturday Lunch and Sunday Brunch 
Wine - Cocktails 


1329 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE, MA 02146 


call 731-4800 {or reservations 


OPEN 7 DAYS 11:30 AM - 10:00 PM 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FIVE, 


FOOD AND DRINK, SEPTEMBER 24, 1985 


DIRECTORY 


RESTAURANT 
ADVERTISERS 


These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include 
only those restaurants advertising in the 
Boston Phoenix. Ranges listed represent 
the average prices of dinner entrées (no 
drinks, desserts, etc.). The funny little 
abbreviations at the ends of listings 
indicate credit cards honored at given 
restaurants. AE stands for American 
Express, CB is Carte Blanche, DC is 
Diners Club, MC is Mastercard, and Visa 


is Visa. 

BOSTON 
Arthur’s Seafood, 204 Harvard Ave., 
Allston, 734-8343. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Fri. 
through Sun. until 11 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Seafood, Greek. 
Boodie’s, 40 Dalton St., 266-3537. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 to 10 a.m., 
and on Sat. and Sun. until 11 a.m. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., 
and from 5 p.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $12. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Fresh 
seafood, grill. 
Café Fleuri, in the Hote! Meridien, 250 
Franklin St., 451-1900. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
and on Fri. until 10 p.m. Open on Sat. 
from 7 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $9 to $15. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. French, 
American. 
Café Marliave, 10-11 Bosworth St. 
423-6340. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11. a.m. to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, 
MC, Visa. Italian-American 
Chariley’s Eating and Drinking 


Saloon, 344 Newbury St., 266-3000. 


Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until midnight. Open on Sun. from noon 
to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to 
$12. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Ciro & Sal’s, 500 Boylston St. 
437-0500. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m., and on Fri 
and Sat. until 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 
5:30 to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations required. AE, MC, 
Visa. Northern Italian. 

Cornucopia, 15 West St., 338-4600. 
Open on Mon. from 11:30 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and Tues. through Thurs. until 10:15 p.m. 
Open on Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
and on Sat. from 6 to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $7 to $20. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. American 
eclectic. 

Corrib Pub and Restaurant, 396 
Market St., Brighton, 787-0882. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 3 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Seafood, 
Irish, American. 

Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $7 to $23. Reser- 
vations recommended. Jacket required, 
no jeans. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Northern Italian, gourmet pizza. 

Deli Haus, 476 Commonwealth Ave., 
247-9712. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 7 a.m. to 2.a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 3 am. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Deli, American. 

Devon on the Common, 150 
Boylston St., 482-0722. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 5:30 to 9:45 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations 
accepted. Jacket and tie required. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Continental, mesquite- 
grilled specialties. Downstairs is the 
New Orleans Café, open Mon. 
through Sat. from noon to midnight. 
Range: $6 to $15. New Orleans Cajun, 
Creole. 

Edo Restaurant, 23 Huntington Ave., 
424-1138. Open Tues. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. from 5 to 10:30 p.m., and 
on Fri. until 11 p.m. Open on Sat. from 
noon to 2:30 p.m., and from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Open on Sun. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $9 to $12. 
Reservations accepted. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Japanese. 

Five Seasons, 669A Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9016. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 10 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., and from 
4 to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $4 to $9. Reservations accepted. 
MC, Visa. Natural foods, seafood. 
Galway House, 710 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain, 524-9677. Open seven days 


from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $9. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. American. 
Haagen-Dazs, 226 Newbury St. 
437-9700. Open seven days from noon to 
midnight. No license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. No credit cards. Ail- 
natural ice cream. 

Harvard Book Store Café, 190 
Newbury St., 536-0095. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $5 to $10. No 
reservations. AE, MC, Visa. Light Euro- 


pean. 
Henri IV, (formerly Ahmed's) 96 
Winthrop St., 876-5200.- Open Mon. 
through Fri. from noon to 2 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open seven 
days from 6 to 10 p.m. Dance club in 
basement open Tues. through Sat. from 
9 p.m. to closing. Fully licensed. Range: 
$9 to $35. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Modern American. 
Huskies, 280 Huntington Ave., 
247-3978. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. MC, 
Visa. American. 
'» 536 Commonwealth 

Ave., 267-4499. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11:30 am. to 3 p.m., and seven 
days from 5 to 10:30 p.m. No license. 
Range: $5 to $8. No reservations. MC, 
Visa. Indian. 
Jacob Wirth, 31 Stuart St., 338-8586. 
Open seven days from 10 am. to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. German, American. 
Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262-9000. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m 
to 2 a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 5 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $13 
to $24. Reservations recommended: AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Continental gourmet. 
J.B. Winberie, 16 North St., 723-2322. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
midnight. Open on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. No reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
American 
Julien, in the Hotel Meridien, 250 
Franklin St., 451-1900. Open seven days 
from noon to 2:30 p.m. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 6 to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$19 to $28. Reservations recommended. 
Jacket and tie required. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Nouvelle cuisine. 

ndmark inn, Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, 227-9660. Contains four 
restaurants. All are fully licensed and 
accept AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
—Bunch of Grapes, open seven 
days from noon to 1 a.m. Range: $4 to 
$7. No reservations. Omelettes, ham- 
burgers, quiche, daily specialties. 
—Flower Garden Café, open seven 
days from 11 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Range: 
$5 to $12. No reservations. Café fare, 
seafood. 
—Thompson’s Chowder House, 
open seven days from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 
p.m. Range: over $8. Reservations rec- 
ommended. Seafood. 
— The Wild Goose, open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Range: 
over $10. Reservations recommended. 
Game and rotisserie specialties. 
Legal Sea Foods, Park Plaza Hotel, 
426-4444. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Lounge and oyster bar 
open until midnight seven days. Fully 
licensed. Range: $9 to $18. No reserva- 
tions. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa, personal 
checks. Fresh seafood. 
Maison 45 School St. 
227-3370. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., and from 5:30 to 
9:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 6 to 10:30 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $12 
downstairs, over $19 upstairs. Reserva- 
tions recommended. Jacket and tie 
required upstairs. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 
742-5480. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 2:30 p.m., and from 6 to 10 p.m 
Open on Sat. from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations 
recommended. Jacket required. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
Nara, 85 Wendell St., 338-5935. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m., and Mon. through Sat. from 5 to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 


MC, Visa. Japanese. 
Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., 536-0184. Open seven 
days from noon to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $5 to $14. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 
Roka, 361 Newbury St., 236-4354. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 7 p.m. 
No license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Japanese food 
and Oriental market. 
Sakura Bana, 57 Broad St., 542-4311. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m., and Mon. through Sat. from 
5 to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: over $10. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Japanese. 
i, 120 South Building, 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 523-2339. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11:30 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Wed. through Sat. 
until midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $4 
to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 
Siam Cuisine, 961 Commonwealth 
Ave., 254-4335. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., and seven days 
from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. MC, Visa. Thai. 
Ta Chien Il, 900 Beacon St., 247-3666. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
midnight. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$4 to $8. Reservations accepted. AE, 
MC, Visa. Szechuan, Mandarin. 
Trident Booksellers and Café, 
338 Newbury St., 267-8688. Open Mon 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Sun. until 6 p.m. No license. Range 
under $6. No reservations. MC, Visa, 
personal checks. Light café fare. 
Viet Restaurant, 25-27 Tyler St. 
350-6615. Open Sun. through Thurs 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 2 a.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. MC, 
Visa. Vietnamese and Szechuan. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 
All American Cafe, 308 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 566-1845. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until midnight. No license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. No 


credit cards. Soups, sandwiches, 
salads. 
Chariton’s, 307 Harvard St., 


Brookline, 566-4229. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. 
until 1 a.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Tex-Mex. 

Legal Sea Foods, 43 Boyiston St., 
277-7300. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 10:30 p.m. Oyster-bar lounge 
open until 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $15. No reservations. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Fresh seafood. 

Sesame, 48 Boylston St. 

Brookline, 277-9241. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 4 to 11 p.m. No license. Range: $6 
to $12. No reservations. No credit cards. 
Macrobiotic cuisine. 
Raj Mahal, 81R Union St., Newton 
Centre, 965-8400. Open seven days from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m, Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Indian. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Pkwy., 
491-5377. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 
to $14. Reservations for large groups 
only. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Chinese, 
Polynesian. 

Anton’s Twin City 
Plaza, 264 Monsignor O'Brien Hwy., 
628-1880, and 130 West Hancock St., 
Manchester, NH, (603) 669-0652. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
8:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 9:30 
p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 8 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations for large parties only. AE, MC, 


Visa. American. 

Blacksmith House Bakery, 56 
Brattle St., 354-3036. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Gourmet bakery and lunch. 
Cantares, 15 Springfield St., 
547-6300. Open seven days from 5 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations recommended. AE, 


CB, DC, MC, Visa. Spanish, Mexican, 
and South American. 

Carol’s Place, 1908 Massachusetts 
Ave., 497-6116. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. until 8 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Sandwiches, salads, pizza. 
Christopher’s, 1920 Massachusetts 
Ave., 876-9180. Open Sun. through Wed. 
from 11:30 am. to 1 am., and Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Fully licensed. 


Somerville, 625-6800. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
and on Fri. until 10 p.m. Open on Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to.10 p.m., and on Sun. from 
10:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. Per- 
sonal checks accepted, no credit cards. 
Homemade soups, salads, sandwiches, 
entrées 

Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., and Mon. 


Range: $3 to $9. No reservationa. Afs. «through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m. Open 


MC, Visa. American and Mexican. 
Harvest, 44 Brattle St, 492-1115. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$14 to $22. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. International. Inside is 
Ben’s Corner Bar and Café, open 
Sun. through Thurs. until 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $12. American. 


‘India Restaurant, 1780 Massachu- 


setts Ave., 354-0949. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., and from 5 to 
10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$6 to $10. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Indian. 

La Groceria, 853 Main St., 547-9258 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 4 to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. until 11 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., and from 4 
to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $8 to $12 
Reservations for large parties only. AE, 
MC, Visa. Italian 

Latino Restaurant, 11-19 Brookline 
St., 491-1428 Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 10:30 p,m.,.and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 1:30 4m. Open on Sun: 
from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed 
Range: $6 to $12. No reservations. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Latin, Mexican. 

Legal Sea Foods, 5 Cambridge 
Center, 864-3400. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun 
from 4 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $14. No reservations. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Fresh seafood 

Royal East, 782 Main St., 661-1660. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, 
MC, Visa. Cantonese and Szechuan. 
The Skewers, 92 Mt. Auburn St. 
491-3079. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until midnight. No license. Range: 
under $7. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Middle Eastern and American. 
Ta Chien, 18 Eliot St., 491-3900. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9:45 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 10:45 
p.m. No license. Range: $4 to $8 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Szechuan. 

Tapas, 2067 Massachusetts Ave., 
576-2240. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $2 to $8. Reservations for large 
parties only. MC, Visa. Appetizers, 
salads and desserts, 

Vintage, 14c Eliot St., 492-8111. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2 p.m., 
and from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $6 to $15. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. New American 
Cuisine and wine bar. 

Wei Ta, 95 Winthrop St., 492-8555. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10:45 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 11:15 p.m. No license. Range: $4 to 
$8. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 


EXURBIA 

Apple Orchard Restaurant, 24 
Essex Rd., Ipswich, 356-5969. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m., and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. Open on 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $8 to $15. Reservations 
recommended. CB, DC, MC, Visa. North- 
ern Italian 

Bohill’s, 81 Broadway, Chelsea, 
884-9646. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. MC, Visa. 
American 

Coffee Coffee (Le Café Bistro), 452 
Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, 
646-4777. Open on Mon. and Tues. from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and Wed. through Sun 
from 7:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. No license. 
Range: $6 to $15. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, MC, Visa. Gourmet French 
and dessert café. 

Gourmet Express, 198 Holland St., 


on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $12. Reservations 
accepted, except on weekends. AE, MC, 
Visa. French. 


Chariey’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 
848-0200. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11 p.m. Open on-Sun. from 
noon to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $12. No reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 

The Front Page, Thompson Sq. 
Bunker Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to midnight, and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range’ $7 to 
$15. Reservations accepted for large 
parties only. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 

Grog, 13 Middle St., Newburyport, 
465-8008. Open. seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $7 
to $9. Reservations for large parties only 
MC, Visa. American and Mexican 
John Stone’s inn, 179 Main St, 
Ashland Center, Ashland, 881-2268 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m 


and on Sun. from noon’ to 3 


p.m. Open Tues. through Sun. from 5 to 
10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10 
No reservations. (Neat. attire required 
AE, MC, Visa. New England fare 
Memory Lane Food and Drink, 
Memory Lane, Somerville, 623-3346 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m 
to midnight, and on Sun. from noon to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $8 
Reservations accepted for large parties 
only. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American 
Nicole’s, 338 Rantoul St. Beverly, 
927-4332. Open Mon. through Wed. from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Thurs. through 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 3 to 
10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. No 
credit cards. Italian. 
Pizzeria 253 Washington St., 
Somerville, 625-2690. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 4 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Pizza, Greek 
Rudy’s Café, 249-250 Holland St. 
Somerville, 623-9201. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat: until midnight. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Mexican, 
American. 
Taste of india, 91 Bigelow Ave., 
Watertown, 926-1606. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 am. to 2:30 
p.m., and from 5 to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 5 to 11 p.m. No license. Range: $3 
to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Indian. 
Union Market Station, 17 Nichols 
Ave., Watertown, 923-0480. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 9 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Pasta, 212A Massachu- 
setts Ave., Arlington, 643-6644. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Take-out and deli 


only. 
Vin & Eddie’s Restorante & Wine 
Bar, Rte. 18, Abington, 878-9898. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10:30 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 9 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $8 to $12. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa, 
personal checks. Italian 
“Waltham Seafood, 699 Main St. 
Waltham, 893-9847. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sat. 
from noon to 9 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Seafood. 
The White Rainbow, 65 Main St., 
Gloucester, 281-0017. Open Tues. 
through Fri. and on Sun. from 5:30 to 
9:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $12. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Continental. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On September 27, 28, & 29, the Commonwealth 
Armory will be transformed into a festival for 
students. Here is the opportunity for new . 
students to meet, for returning students to get 
back into the swing of things, and for al/ 
students to walk away with samples, prizes, and 
valuable information about Boston. College 
Fest-Boston is a unique new event created 
especially for the college student. 


Make your own 4-track 
recording and walk away with 
the tape. Try out a compact 
disc player, sample pizza, or 
pose with the Pope. 


College Fest-Boston will feature over 125 
exhibits as part of an informative, 

- entertainment-filled weekend. Participants will 
be sampling everything from the hottest in 
home electronics and sporting equipment to 
learning how to get a job. You'll be able to talk 
to the experts and learn about skiing, health, 
beauty, student loans, and much more. 


Check out Boston’s 
affordable chic. Deal yourself 
in for Mhing®. See how Grace 
Jones feels on that Honda, or 


outfit your car for sound. 


To add to the festivities, College Fest will also 
feature live music and exciting fashion shows 
throughout the weekend. From rock ’n’ roll to 
reggae, and preppy to punk, you'll find 
something to suit your tastes. Meet MTV’s Nina 
Blackwood, and chat with the jocks from WBCN 
during their live broadcast on Saturday. There'll 
be lots of doorprizes which you can win by 
filling out a raffle card. 


Sign up to be an extra with 
the Boston Ballet. Plan your 
spring break — hot and cold. 
Pick up collectible LP’s and 
State of the art guitars. 
Experience altered states and 
alternative education. Win a 
T-Bird watch or an MTV 
Jacket. 


Where else can you see the latest in fashion, 
hear Boston’s best bands, receive free samples 
and giveaways, take advantage of great 
discounts, meet new friends and even find a 
job! So bring your |.D. to the Commonwealth 
Armory, September 27 - 29, and begin the new 


year right. 


FEST FACTS 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Dates: 

Friday, Saturday & Sunday 
September 27, 28, & 29 1985 
Place: 

Commonwealth Armory 

925 Commonwealth Avenue 

Boston (Next to B.U.) 

Hours: 

Friday and Saturday, 11 a.m. til 8 p.m. 
Sunday, noon til 6 p.m. 

Admission: 

At the door, $3.00; $2.00 with College |.D. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION: 


From Tufts, Harvard, MIT, U-Mass/Boston, 

take the Red Line to Park Street; transfer to the Green Line 
(Boston College) and take it to the Commonwealth Armory 
stop. 

From Northeastern, 

take the Green Line to Arlington; transfer to outbound Green 
Line (Boston College) , and take it to the Commonwealth 
Armory stop. 

From Boston College, 

take the Green Line inbound to the Commonwealth Armory 
stop. 

From Emerson and Suffolk University, . 
take the Green Line (Boston College) at Park Street to the 
Commonwealth Armory stop. 
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SCHEDULE EVENTS 


Friday, September 27 


Doors open at 11 a.m. 
1:00-2:00 = Fashion Show, “‘New England Preppy to Punk”’ 


3:00-4:00 Live Music with Adventure Set 
4:15-4:45 — Tai Chi/Kung Fu demonstration 
5:00-6:00 Fashion Show 

6:30-7:30 Live Music with Girls Night Out 


Saturday, September 28 


Doors open at 11 a.m. 
12:00-6:00 Live broadcast with WBCN 104.1FM 


3:00-4:00 Fashion Show 
6:00-7:00 Live Music with Down Avenue 


Sunday, September 29 


Doors open at noon 
2:00-3:00 Fashion Show . 
3:30-4:00 | Demonstrations by Elizabeth Grady 


5:00-6:00 Live Music with The I-Tones 


Special Attractions: 


pong player will be challenging players each day (See 


Chinese Cultural Institute on p. 9) 
Mr. Robert Sun, inventor of the fascinating new card 


Sunny Chui, eleven-year-old world champion ping On Friday afternoon and Saturday morning, meet 
Diane Roffe, Gold Medal winner of the Giant Slalom in 


Bormio, Italy, at-the Rossignol booth. 
Demonstrations by various other exhibitors 


game, MHING, ® will be teaching students how to play throughout the day. 

and ‘“‘know themselves in the cards!” (See MHING® FASHION SHOW PARTICIPANTS 

on p. 10) Benetton, Le Chateau, Fayva Shoes, Foreign 
On Sunday, meet Tommy Heinsohn, ex-player and Intrigue/High Society, Gant, Pennsylvania Co., 

coach of the Boston Celtics at the Miller booth. He’ll Myknos, Tellos/Crystals, Threads, T.J. Maxx 


be signing autographs and chatting about his new job 
as a CBS commentator! 
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NANTUCKET SOUND’S 


COLLEGE 
FEST 


STEREO SALE 


CAR STEREO 


ALPINE 7162 America’s most 
popular in-dash AM/FM cassette 
“deck with 12 station pre-sets, bass 
and treble, pre-amp output and 
auto reverse. Reg. $220.00 


SALE $190.** 


ALPINE 7263 Same features as 
7162 with built-in power amplifier 
16 watts per channel. Reg. $250.00 


SALE $214.”* 


ALPINE 7165 Top of the line AM/FM 
stereo cassette with music search, 
Dolby B&C noise reduction, auto 
reverse, much, much more! Reg. 


$350.00 
SALE $309.*? 


ALPINE 3516 16 watt per channel 
straight power amplifier. Reg. $60.00 


SALE $47.°? 


ALPINE 3518 40 watt per channel 
straight power amplifier. Reg. $160.00 


SALE $133.*° 


ALPINE 3210 18 watt per channel, 7 
band graphic equalizer booster 
with pre-amp input. Reg. $110.00 


SALE $95.”* 


ALPINE 6209 Our most popular 6x9 
co-axial auto loudspeaker. Reg. 


$100.00 
SALE $76."° 


ALPINE 6391 6x9, 3 way auto loud- 
speaker, Ferro Fluid cooled, alumi- 
num voice coils. Reg. $150.00 


SALE $114.7° 


ALPINE 6236 5%” two way high 
quality auot loudspeaker with 
weatherproof poly cone, Ferro 
Fluid cooled. Reg. $80.00 
SALE $61.°° 


ALPINE 6352 514” three way, super 
quality auto loudspeaker with 
weatherproof poly cone, Ferro 
Fluid cooled. Reg. $90.00 


SALE $66.°’ 


MITSUBISHI EX-415 In-dash AM/FM 
cassette deck, digital tuning, mini 
chassis, separate bass and treble. 
Reg. $219.00 


SALE $150.*’ 


MAXXIMA 615 in-dash AM/FM cas- 
sette deck with digital tuning, local 
distance switching, fits most cars. 


Reg. $159.00 
SALE $95.74 


ALPINE COLLECTOR’S SERIES 
LASER PRINT POSTERS regularly 
$6.00 each or $24.00 a set. 


SALE $4, each or a set of all 
4 tor $12.°° 


FINANCING AND PROFESSIONAL 
INSTALLATION AVAILABLE. 


THE BEST SYSTEM VALUE we have ever offered! A 28 watt per chan- 
nel AM/FM stereo receiver with a 3 year warranty, cassette recorder 
with Dolby noise reduction system, a precision turntable with matched 
Pickering cartridge and a pair of rich sounding Wharfedale 
loudspeakers from England! This attractive high-tech equipment is 


perfect for a dorm room or apartment! 


Regularly priced at $600. SAVENOW! 


PORTABLE STEREO 


AIWA CA-30 AM/FM portable 
cassette with detachable speakers 
and 5 band graphic equalizer at our 
lowest price ever! Reg. $229.00 


SALE $189.*? 


AIWA CS-250 AM/FM/SW portable 
cassette with exceptional fidelity 
from a dual 2-way speaker system. 


Reg. $129.95 
SALE $99." 
AIWA CSW-550 AM/FM portable 
stereo with high speed dubbing 
cassette. Copy your favorite tapes 
in minutes! Reg. $189.95 
SALE $139.°° 
AIWA HST-200 AM/FM cassette 
walkperson with auto reverse and 
Dolby noise reduction. Reg. $99.95 


SALE $79." 


AIWA HSP-05 World's smaliest and 
most reliable stereo cassette walk- 
person with headphones. Reg. $80.00 


SALE $59.°° 


AIWA HSJ-500 AM/FM stereo cas- 
sette recording walkperson, auto 
reverse, one point stereo micro- 
phone, great for college notes! 
Reg. $180.00 


SALE $159.°° 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


AVID 80’s Best buy award from 


Consumer Reports, two way sys- 


tem, 8” woofers, 1” dome tweeters. 
Reg. $340.00 pr 


SALE $168.°’ pr. 


GENESIS 10’s Another Consumer 
Reports Best Buy! Lifetime guaran- 
tee and Ferro fluid cooled tweeters. 


Reg. $350.00 
SALE $249.*? 
CASSETTE DECKS 


AIWA ADF-250 Dolby B&C noise 
reduction, soft touch controls, 
super reliable! Reg. $160.00 


SALE $124.’° 


AIWA ADR-450 Dolby B&C noise 
reduction, solenoid logic controls, 
ultra quick auto reverse. Reg. $250.00 


SALE $199.*° 
HARMAN KARDON CD-91 Our 
most popular cassette deck with 
Dolby noise reduction, sendust 
heads, audiophile quality through- 
out! Reg. $285.00 


SALE $199." 


YOU’LL FIND NANTUCKET SOUND AT THESE LOCATIONS: 
736 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 734-0700, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree 848-6622, 
Hanover Mall, Hanover 826-2344, 
Ai Airport Rotary, Hyannis 771-4434, 
— ® North Shore Shopping Center, Peabody 532-5777 
COMING SOON TO Route 1 Saugus! 


COMPACT 


NIKKO NCD-100 A fully program- 
mable single laser system, rack 
mountable with a high tech black 
finish. Reg. $499.00 


SALE $269." 


LUX D-404 Triple laser beam for 
maximum error correction, fully 
programmable, optional remote 
control operation. Reg. $550.00 


SALE $449.°? 
RECEIVERS 


HARMAN KARDON 490! Digital 
AM/FM stereo receiver, high cur- 
rent discreet output design for ex- 
ceptional bass and clairity. Reg. 


$425.00 

SALE $299.°* 
HARMAN KARDON 330! Analog 
AM/FM stereo receiver, 20 watt per 
channel, high current amplifier 
with incredible speaker driving 
capability. Reg. $250.00 

SALE $179. 


ACCESSORIES 


SONY O3L Super lightweight head- 
phones. Reg. $15.00 

SALE $9.*? 
SONY MDR-20 Same fine phones 
Sony uses in their top end walk- 
men! Reg. $20.00 


SALE 


------ COUPON ------ 


REGISTER TO WIN 
A 10 SPEED BIKE! 


Use tnis coupon or register at the 
Nantucket Sound booth to wina 


beautiful 10 speed PUCH bicycle. 
No purchase necessary. 


PUCH bicycle courtesy of 
A&M PRO CYCLERY, Hanover. MA 


COUPON 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


537 ] 339] 541 543 
| 638 642 | 644 


CONCESSION AREA 


MENS ROO 


EXHIBITORS 


AT & T COMMUNICATIONS 


AQUA RETREAT. 


AUGUST A. BUSCH & CO. 


BEACON CHIROPRACTIC 


BESTOURS. 


THE BOSTON BALLET. 


CHINESE CULTURAL 


SS 


CHIROPRACTIC SOCIETY. 


GREATER BOSTON 
TRACK CLUB 


GREYHOUND BUS LINES. 


HEALTH STOP 


HONDA OF BOSTON 


HUNTINGTON THEATER CO. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE HOLIDAYS 


THE JUST AGENCY. 


KILLINGTON SKI AREA. 


LASALLE MUSIC 


LE CHATEAU. 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 


LOON MOUNTAIN 


MARSHALL'S... 


McDONALDS 


MHING® 


MILLER BREWING 


MORRIS ALPER & SON 
MUSICIANS MAGAZINE. 


NANTUCKET SOUND. 


NEWBURY COMICS. 


NEW YORK AIR 


NINE LANSDOWNE ST. 


OVER THE RAINBOW 


PATRIOT BANK 


PEOPLE EXPRESS. 


PENNSYLVANIA CO 


PENTHOUSE 


PEPSI COLA 


* * 


PIEDMONT AIRLINES. 


| 


POSE WITH THE 
POPE OR PRESIDENT. 


THE PLANTERY 


RALEIGH BIKES/SK! MARKET. 


ROSSIGNOL SKIS. 


SALOMON 


SKI EQUIPMENT 
SCHOOL FOR FIELD STUDIES 


/SEA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION... 
SHAWMUT 


BANK OF BOSTON. 


SHERMAN’S 


SKI CARD INTERNATIONAL 


SKI MARKET. 


SKi 93 TRIPS 


SMUGGLER'S NOTCH 
SOHO NATURAL SODA 


STAR MARKET. 


STRAWBERRIES 


RECORDS & TAPES 
SUPERCUTS 


TANORAMA 


TELLO’S & CRYSTAL’S 


R28 38888822 SESS 


T.J. MAXX 


PAOLA TRIOLI 
ELECTROLYSIS. 


UNIGLOBE TRAVEL 


UNIVERSITY COUPON BOOK/ 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM 
USA TODAY, 


VILLAGE VOICE 


WEIST-BARRON SCHOOL 


of TELEVISION ACTING 
WINTER SUN 


YUMMIES BAKERY. 


THE COMMONWEALTH ARMORY 


? 
/ 
\ 
TOW 
e BERMUDA DEPT. of TOURISM 
CAMPUS CONNECTIONS. 
BLUE HILL SKI 
BOSTON 
B. U. BOOKSTORE. 
BUSINESS WEEK'S - 
GUIDE to 
CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICES. 401 
THE 230 
DADDY'S JUNKY 
MUSIC 229, 334 
EASTERN 215, 217 
EUROPEAN FURNITURE. 191, 234 
FORD MOTOR 119, 224 
GANT 209 
ELIZABETH 211 
GREATER BOSTON 
# 216 
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Maria’s International 


ut Design , hair 


coloring & custom contour cutting. 
Prices starting at $10.° 


172 Prospect Street 492-9568 
near Inman Square 868-1230 


The 
Guaranteed 
Classified 


Yes, it’s true, we 
guarantee it. We 
guarantee that if 
your ad in the For 
Sale, Roommates, 
or many other 
categories has not 
accomplished the 
task after you've 
bought it in advance 
for two consecutive 
weeks...we’ll keep 
running it FREE. 
Not just for one 
more week, but un- 


— appeal rock sound. 
AVENUE won WBCN’s 1985 Rock-N-Roll rumbie, 


Selection 


Low Prices. 


ae OPEN MON.-SAT. 11-6:30 
503A Columbus Avenue 
Boston, 021 Phone (61 7) 266-7859 
(The South End) 


WITH 
STUDENT 
1D. 
We pour on the style power with every cut, 
color, and perm. Check out our custom line 
of skin and hair care products. Manicuring, 
facial waxing, beard trims 
Call for appointment or just walk 
354-9344 
30-5: 1462 Cambridge St. 
9:30-9:00 just outside 
Sat. 9:30-4:00 Inman Sq., Cambridge 


eck \ 


RES 
La 


ANGRY CITIZENS WANTED!!! 
» Are you upset about the high cost of 
Health Care. Phone Rates and Auto 
Insurance? De you see the need to work 
on Tox Waste and Voter Registration 
> 


¢ 
>, FIGHT BACK 
Massachusetts Fair Share. the largest 
S 4 citizen action organization in the state is 
currently hiring energetic and articulate 


people for its fundrasing and community 

%, outreach staff. Full-time (2:30p m. to 

10:00pm) and Part-time (4-00p m_ to 
10:00pm). Training and beneits 


are serious about a full or part time 
position that will provide excellent 
work experience in an intrapreneurial 
environment, we are for you. Our 
pay and benefits are competitive, our 
attitude is exceptional. We take the 
convenience store industry seriously. 


til it works. All you nt SY 
have to do is call ROS aN 

Will...FREE. Now Rais See us at EXPO Booth 629 or 
that's a guarantee fess y (Massachi isetts Fair Share) call us at 262-4326 you can 
Pheoanix In Boston: (617) 654-9000; 20 East St. Boston, Massachusetts (211) count on Christy’s. 


7 
f 
GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT, a seven-member girl group, has long 
been a favorite of the Boston music scene since their debut in 
1983. Formed as a summer lark by musicians from various 
the enterprise as a more serious venture, and they have been 
group’s repertoire is culled from the best of the '60s gir! 
The era is pre-Beaties (1 ) when the pop charts 
GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT takes those classic numbers auto- 
graphs them with their own unique serious/sarcastic delivery. 
Girls are all accomplished musicians in their own right so 
ucla ff 7 the arrangements are true to the originals but with an added 
desh of hot lead vocals end Nigh energy horn and rhythen 
a ve ee section. It is clear that the Girls love these even as they 
y | poke fun at them. GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT can be counted on to 
DOWN AVENUE 
In its first year of performing, DOWN AVENUE has set a 
4 success record for Boston bands. Composed of five musicians 
whose talents cover keyboards, guitar, bass, drums, and lead 
y synth-funk quintet is getting recognition for its 
. 4 . and has been featured in Boston Rock, Sweet Potato, the aE 
Noise, and the Beat. They have received major reviews and 
photos in the Globe, Heraid, and Phoenix, as well as television 
i A Oe by coverage on Channels 4 and 7. DOWN AVENUE sold out of Bika 
210 7 their first two tapes, and their hit songs “Girlfriend” and es 
a “These 4 Walls” topped both the WBCN and the WFNX most ae 
played local music charts. 
Why all this attention? Because DOWN AVENUE meets the 
Ae challenge of creating great music that is eminently danceable. 
Combining deep plunging bess lines with synthesizer washes, 
; P hard-rock guitar jolts and high, often sweet vocais, DOWN Tis ate 
oa, AVENUE puts out a sound that Boston audiences don't want to oye 
VINTAGE! 
| ANTIQUE to AVANTGARDE 
~ 
WS 
CA 
- 
NS 
‘ : 
267-1234 


ADVENTURE SET 


ADVENTURE SET is a five-piece band with a cool, romantic 
style, catchy tunes, and a striking visual image. Lead vocalist 
Ken Scales’ sharp 


inson of The Cars), and Gideon Ansell’s lush synthesizer colors 
give ADVENTURE SET a modern international quality that 
goes beyond trends. Bass player Steve Monahan and drum- 
mer/percussionist Forrest Padgett lay down a solid groove 
which ignites the dance floor and rounds out the band’s repu- 
tation for riveting live performances 

ADVENTURE SET’s new four-song EP, released recently at 
a party at the Boston dance club Spit, is described by Carter 
Alan in The Beat magazine as a record that ‘‘contains three of 
the best local songs released this year ... and last.’’ The 
record enjoys considerable airplay on WBCN, WEFNX, and on 
Boston's college stations. 

According to Boston Rock magazine, ADVENTURE SET 
achieves ‘‘a fine balance between the songwriting prowess of 
synth-pop and straight out rock and roll.” 


Certainly the best known of Boston’s jae groups, the I- 
Tones have played their highly original brand of music through- 
out New England since 1979. The band plays ularly at local 
clubs and colleges and has become somewhat of a house band 
at Cambridge's r haunt, The Western Front. 

Lyrically, the |-Tones strike a balance between love songs 
and message music. They stand apart from other reggae acts 
in their specialty of Dub, a branch of reggae characterized by 
bass and drum patterns creating a trance-like groove which 
has even rock audiences swaying. 

The band has opened for many major reggae acts such as 
Black Uhuru, Jimmy Cliff, Steel Pulse, and UB40 to name a 
few. Although most of the repertoire is original, their first v 
was a smooth cover of Dionne Warwick's ‘‘Walk on By,” a 
song which received much local airplay a couple of years ago, 
and attests to the band’s versatility. 


( % The Caning Shoppe @ ) 
STUDENT SPECIALS 


$5 OFF ANY BREUER CHAIR 


$10 OFF WITH STUDENT LD. 


ORIGINALLY $39.95 
OFFER GOOD THROUGH 1985 


2000 Mass. Ave. 
Porter Sq., Cambridge 
Near Porter Square T 547-3054 


BEST SHOW! 


at College Fest Boston 


YAMAH 


and 


TASCA 


Factory representatives will be on hand 
to answer your questions 


Many College Fest Specials 
x too numerous to list 
| Stop by booth #347 and see for yourself. . FUTON SALE 


thru SEPT 30 


— 


Our hardwood Studio Sleeper With Arms and futon 


answer your needs beautifully! Sit or sleep in natural 
aSall Professional Audio comfort and elegance. And change the look just by 
Musical Instruments changing the futon cover. From $299 up. 
932 Mass Ave, Cambridge 4924262 
1116 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 536-0066 1393 Beacon St, Coolidge Comer, 
22 LaSalle Road, W. Hartford, CT Groatdine 566-1431 _ The Natural Comfort Company: 
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EXHIBITORS 


AT & T COMMUNICATIONS 

the show. For information call 1-800-222-0300. Booth 301 
certificate worth $25. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


BOOKSTORE 

660 Beacon Street, Boston 
See why the name does not tell the whole story! Along with 
well as men's and women's top designer fashions. All 
offered for sale. Booth 440 


EUROPEAN FURNITURE 


AQUA RETREAT 

214 Market Street, Brighton 

Learn how to achieve the ‘‘Altered State’’ of total relaxa- 
tion. Flotation tank will be on display and literature avail- 
able. Speak to the ayy and learn more about this 
method of relaxation. Booth 618 

Giveaways of 3 gift certificates for flotation! 


BOSTON GLOBE 

Boston's largest daily newspaper will 
tions at special student rates as well 
for campus representatives. 929- . Booth 
Limited premium items will be given away! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

Come view the Mustang GT Convertible and pick up litera- 
ture on this great car. Ford Motor Company will 
be on hand to answer any questions you might have about 
the car as well as career ies at Ford Motor 
Company where ‘‘Quality is job one."’ Booth 119-224 

A limited number of T-Bird watches and exciting posters 
will be given away. 


AUGUST A. BUSCH & COMPANY 
Distributor for Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, MO. 

Brochures and information on SADD, Students Against 
Alert, When to Say 
When”’ and ot ‘al information on responsible use 
of alcohol. Booth $01, 302 

intact bumper stickers and BAC charts! 


BURGER KING CORPORATION 

If you are looking for excitement in the fast food industry 
today, you'll find it at Burger King Corporation. What we're 
looking for is people who want to grow as fast as their 
ability will allow. Booth 501 

—T day as well as prizes throughout the week- 


GANT SHIRTMAKERS 

Available at all fine department and specialty stores. See 

Gant products on display and watch exciting sports videos 

on skiing, football and the America’s Cup Race. Booth 208 
of a limited number of canvas, leather-tab 


BEACON CHIROPRACTIC 

1842 Beacon St., Brookline 

Specializing in sports-related accidents and work-related 
injuries. Visit the booth for complimentary orthopedic and 
neurological examination. Try their a support 
pillows to ease the pain of studying! Booth 439 


BUSINESS WEEK’S GUIDE 


TO CAREERS 

Offering special weekend discounts on subscriptions to 
their very special magazine! If you've never read it, this 
magazine gives you vital information on choosing a career 
in business. From resumes to job interviews, each issue is 
packed with information you ought to know. Booth 406 
Raffle items to be announced 


ELIZABETH GRADY FACE FIRST 


39 Newbury St., Boston 

Learn about skin care and make-up by watching demon- 
Strations and picking up literature on both the shop and 
the school. (Have a consultation with Elizabeth Grady 
herself on Sunday!) Booth 211 

Win a gift certificate for a Day of Beauty! 


BENETTON 

Copley Place, Boylston St., JFK Blvd, Arsenal Mall, New- 
ton Corner 

Displays of their beautiful, new fall collection of imported 
Italian sweaters and sportswear. Certain select items for 
purchase. Booth 517 

Gift Certificates will be given away! 


CHINESE CULTURAL INSTITUTE 
100 Essex Street, Boston, MA 

Pick up information on this educational and cultural center 
which offers classes in Chinese cooking (Szechuan and 
Cantonese) , Tai Chi, Kung-Fu and Ping Pong. Challenge 
the 11-year-old U.S. Jr. "Bama Champion to a game 
when you make a contribution to the center. Information 
on guided tours to Chinatown with Dim Sum breakfast! 
Booths 139-244 


GREATER BOSTON 
CHIROPRACTIC SOCIETY 


A non-profit professional association whose purpose is to 
serve as a vehicle for educating the public and other health 
professionals about chiropractic therapy. Visit the booth 
for a complimentary spinal screening and learn about 
chiropractic as a potential profession. Booth 241 


BERMUDA DEPARTMENT OF 
TOURISM/CAMPUS 
CONNECTIONS 


Literature and brochures available promoting campus rep 
rogram. By selling trips to places like Bermuda, Hawaii, 
lorida, and the Bahamas you can - free! Booth 207 

— trip to Bermuda for two during College 

Week. : 


CHRISTY’S MARKETS 

“‘You can count on Christy’s’’ and you can learn about job 
opportunites with this local company when you stop by 
their booth. Booth 631 

Premium giveaways! 


GREATER BOSTON TRACK CLUB . 
West Newton, M 

Pick up laeamen about running in the Greater Boston 
Area, race schedules and the famous Freedom Trail Road 
Race. Booth 441 


BESTOURS 

Beacon St., Boston 

Entertainment and tour company featuring information on 
seasonal entertainment cruises, ‘‘BESTCRUISE,"’ ski 
packages to Maine, Vermont and Quebec City plus the 
booking of New England bands and disc jockeys for col- 


Wi rate tre stp with its and lodging Smug- 
raffle o to 
‘glers’ Notch, Vermont! 


CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICES 
Cambridge, Boston, Newton, Burlington & more. 

Pick up brochures and information on the best values for 
travel in 1986 particularly to Bermuda, Ft. Lauderdale, the 
Caribbean, Quebec, Montreal. Full student packages and 
discounts. Booth 401 

Drop in and you may walk away with a beach towel. 


GREYHOUND BUS LINES 

10 St. James Avenue, Boston 

Learn how you can save money on shipping services and 
ticket purchases, including a 4 for 3 package! Booth 216 
Premium giveaways. 


BLUE HILL SKI AREA 

Canton, MA 

15 minutes from downtown Boston with skiing 7 days and 
nights per week. Booth will feature displays of ski equip- 
ment and offers of discount coupons for equipment, 
lessons and seasonal passes. 433 


THE CRITTENTON 

10 Pethshire Rd., Brighton 

A reproductive health care center, The Crittenton will be 
giving out information about reproductive health care serv- 
ices, including birth control. Copies of ‘Our Bodies, 
Ourselves” will be sold at wholesale prices. Booth 239 


HEALTH STOP 

19 locations in Greater Boston & New England. Learn 
more about these walk-in medical care centers and have a 
free blood pressure test. Pick up medical information 
brochures and information on where to find the facility 
nearest you. Booth 115 

Premium items will be given away! 


-THE BOSTON BALLET 
553 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 
The Boston Ballet will be featuring videos of the com- 
pany’s upcoming season and offering information about 
student discounts. Booth 
Register for a raffle to win two subscriptions to the 
season, four tickets to Don Quixote, or a grand prize to 
be an extra for an evening in Don Quixote. 


DADDY’S JUNKY MUSIC STORES 

165 Massaschusetts Ave., Boston and other N.E. locations 
New England’ S premier instrument and equipment dealer 
specializing in guitars. Product demonstrations on all the 
best equipment including Yamaha, Roland, Korg, Peavey, 
Kurzweil, Grover/Jackson and many more. Booths 


HONDA OF BOSTON 

916 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

Boston's only Honda Scooter dealer! Stop by and pick up 
literature while looking over models on display. Join the fun 
and find out why Honda Scooters are inexpensive and fun 
to ride. Booth 544 


BOSTON PHOENIX 

The Boston Phoenix is New England's leading weekly 
newspaper. Its features include News, Lifestyle, and Bos- 
ton’s most complete Arts & Entertainment information. 
The Classified section includes ce! age from For Sale to 
Roommates to the new, expanded Personals section. 
Booth 316, 318 

Don't to stop by the Phoenix booth at the College 
Fest — are fun and surprises in store! 

THE BOSTON PHOENIX: THE ARTS & ENTERTAIN- 
MENT AUTHORITY. 


EASTERN AIRLINES 

Pick up information on Eastern Shuttle’s new youth fare to 
New York! Also brochures available on trips to all desti- 
nations including Florida, London and South America! 
1-800-Eastern for more information. Booth 215, 217 
Limited poster giveaway and T-shirt decais! 


HUNTINGTON THEATER COMPANY 
Huntington Ave., Boston 

Pick up a brochure on the professional theater company at 
Boston University. Discount cards will be on sale for the 
*1985-86 season as well as Student Club Cards. Booth 508 
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Killington, VT 
The largest ski area in the East will be giving out infor- 
mation on the mountain as well as promoting their very 
special Col Ski Program, ‘‘inter-Collegiate Ski Fest,” 
December 15-20 and January 1-5 and 12-17. Booth 3: 


“Mountains, Loon is the most popular ski area in New 

lampshire. Lift tickets are limited to insure shorter lift lines 

anda Special student prices on 

weekdays. 1 

~ will be raffled off in conjunction with Ski 


cohol awareness. Booth 542 

SPECIAL ATTRACTION 

On Sunday, meet former coach and player of the Boston 
Celtics, Tommy Heinsohn! Now a commentator for CBS, 


Tommy will be there to sign autographs and greet people. 


SOLD 
WHEN YOU SELL THROUGH 
THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


lf you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, furniture, or fur 
coat, don’t spend more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston 
Phoenix Classifieds are read by over 400,000 readers every week — readers 


who may be looking to buy what you are selling. 


Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you don’t sell it, we'll 
THE BOSTON 


2 
LE CHATEAU 
INTER-COLLEGIATE HOLIDAYS Copley Place, Boston MCDONALD'S 
Pick up information on special travel packages to. such Le Chateau will bé presenting and selling its fall collection Learn how you can join the ranks of one of America’s < — Pick t 
places as Bermuda, Ft. Lauderdale, Daytona Beach, of contemporary fashions and accessories for men and major fast-food companies either on a part-time basis or in © do th 
Puerta Vallarta, Europe, and the Orient. —o = women. In addition, Le Chateau will be giving awa their ares program. Applications will be available. Gives 
Raffle for a free ski weekend to Stowe Vermont: Ser Booth on Ow 
Drawing for a $100 gift certificate. fries when you fill out an application! 
LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 
THE JUST AGENCY Leaders in recreation management. Operators of the akon ‘ yo d oe 5 the tradition of Mah One of 
20 Texas Road, Tewksbury, MA Weston Ski Track and the Charles River Canoe Service, ‘able to leam ae play the gafie m @Olutser 
Booking, promotion, and management. Stop by and check they will be displaying a bicycle, canoe and cross country inventor himeelf. Robert * know t 
® out videos of the Agency's bands, as well as information equipment and offering packages for trips and instruction. P = stereos 
on booking for your college parties. Booth 409 Only 8 miles from Boston! 965-5110. Booth 445 cot ch 8 / players 
Pick up a brochure and receive % off your lesson at the items! | 
ski track! e Drawin 
: OUNTAIN ER BREWING 
LOON M 
Lincoin, New Hampshire ooth will feature contest and games with chances to win 
KILLINGTON SKI AREA e Only 2% hours from Boston, in the heart of the White many premium items as well as pick up literature on al- 


1116 Boyiston Street, Boston MARSHALL’S MORRIS ALPER & SON Budget Gourmet [os 

One of Boston's finest music stores will be displaying the The nation’s largest off-price retail chain with 20 stores in T sampling pene Ren ag tt . | Informa 

very best in recording equipment and musical instruments, Boston and surrounding areas will be taking applications = — ma Rosie's Entrees, Micro ! nations 

including Yamaha ofessional recording equipment and for stock help, cashiers, merchandising clerks, and secur- wave and Popcorn, Sara Lee Bagels, ee = Washin, 

the Studio 8 from Toca, Booth 347 personnel. Flexible and regular hours available. Soups and Prego i Sauce. Booth 108 ; count fe 

Make a live 4-track recording of your"own voice! Great Marshall's, Brand Names For Less, Booth 308 One tree portable to be given away each a 

to play at your next party! , add Free tri 
| « 


keep running your ad FREE until you do. | 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. : 
One of the few guarantees in life. | TX 
To place your ad, call 2 67- 1 23 4. *Ad must be purchased two consecutive weeks in 


advance. Ad will run FREE as long as you call 
Mastercard, Visa, and American Express accepted. 


Wednesday by noon to renew. Guarantee does not 
.apply to all categories in classifieds. 
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MUSICIAN MAGAZINE PENNSYLVANIA CO. 
Pick up a copy of the music magazine, ‘‘Where the Players Boston and Cambridge 
Displaying and selling advanced accessories and clothing 
include women. Visit Penn. Co.'s booth for Penn. 


Giveaways posters, bumperstickers, albums, 
Portable Compact Player! 


“Do You Want To Be in Pictures?” campaign. 


NANTUCKET SOUND 
736 Commonwealth Ave., Boston & other N.E. locations 
One of the nation's largest dealers of Alpine and Bang & 


OVER THE RAINBOW NATURAL 


COSMETICS 
Fanueil Hall, Boston e 


PENTHOUSE INTERNATIONAL 

Visit the Penthouse booths and pick up copies of all 
publications including Omni, Penthouse, New Look 
their newest music publication, Spin. Also, two Pen 
Pets will be on hand all weekend to sign aut 


every day! 


* 

NEWBURY COMICS 14 locations in greater Boston and Br 

Boston, dge, Framingham Find out how the Patriot can help you 

The ultigngif€ store for rock 'n’ roll! Fea rock posters, tion through Help Loans at their convenient locations. 

T sunglasses and buttons for your pleas- you'll be able to speak with them about career 
“i 203, 205 portunities in the bank. Booth 305 
Premiums will be given away! 

NEW YORK AIR | PEOPLE EXPRESS 

Information on the flights from Boston to such desti- Will be supplying literature about the Airline and its service 

nations as Nantucket Jacksonvilie, New Orieans, from Boston's Logan Airport. ables will be 


count fares in-most markets. 569-8400 for info and reser- 
vations. Booth 312 
Free trips given away every day! 
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| @Olufsen systems. Come in and see “Where people who 
know buy stereo ... and video.” Displays of Alpine Car Learn about natural cosmetics and how to use them. couse ' c 
stereos, great prices on student dorm systems, digital disc Make-up and skin care demonstrations and consultation. _| ' a 5 
| players end. Items for sale. Booth 310 7 348 
ems! Booth 621-629 Three certificates worth $50.00 each will be given 
| Drawing for a 10-speed bike! e away! | Free magazines 
| PEPSI COLA 
their products as well as playing great video com- 
mercials all day long! B¢ 32, 434 
| PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
= “Air Transport World's" airline of the year, invites you to se 
2 drop by and discover the many cities and resort desti- pare 
wa U. ai Ne nations of service by Piedmont Airlines. spe- 
i M and any questions answered netot destinations anc cial fares and accommodations to the of preaee 
] general service. People Express flys to Florida, and Europe the slopes of Colorado many cities served from es 
among its 50 destinations. 523-0820. Beoth 403 Boston. Beoth 447 
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EXHIBITORS 


POSE WITH THE POPE 
OR THE PRESIDENT 

- You may have seen this particular booth around town, but 
now’s your chance to actually have your picture taken with 
Ronnie! Make it a Christmas Card people won't forget! 


SK! MARKET 

860 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

Displaying and selling a wide variety of Hyde Athletic 
Industrie’s Saucony and Spot-Bilt athletic footwear. Come 
view the latest styles in running, tennis and other sporting 
shoes. Booth 443 


TJ MAXX 
T J MAXX, one of the fastest growing off-price retail chains 
with 172 stores, (19 in Greater Boston Area) , will be able 
to talk to you in regard to careers in retailing. T J MAXX is 
looking for full and part-time positions in their stores as 
Se headquarters and warehouse positions. 


92-6632. Booth 410 
THE PLANTERY SKI 93 TRIPS aoe TRIOLI 
132 Brookline Ave., Boston Tour company offering great packages for special College PE 
Featuring beautiful plants for your dorm or apartment. Ski Weehe begining. pore 3 for three weeks! Trips SKIN —" EUROPEAN 


Accessories and dried flowers will also be on sale. The 
Plantery is responsible for the interior landscaping on our 
stages! Booth 304 


include Cannon Mtn., Waterville, Bretton Woods and Loon 
Mtn. in New Hampshire and Smuggler’s Notch and Stowe 


in Vermont. 
Win a free trip to Loon Mountain at the raffle! 


45 Newbury Street, Boston 

Exhibiting electrology machines and offering free consul- 
tation on permanent hair removal. General information 
about the process of electrology. Booth 243 


RALEIGH BIKES/SKI MARKET 

See the complete new line of Raleigh Bikes displayed and 
ick up a flyer entitling you to a special discount offer at 

Ski Market on Commonwealth Ave. Raleigh is the official 

supplier of the US cycling team! Booth 444 

Win a bike at the special Raleigh/Ski Market raffle! 


SMUGGLER’S NOTCH SKI RESORT 
The only, true slopeside ski village in the entire east, with 
everything within 10-250 yards of the lift! Visit the booth 
and pick up brochures on the most —e com- 
prehensive College Carnival ski weeks in New England. 
Booth 344 


Raffle for a free ski week including lifts & lodging! 


UNIGLOBE TRAVEL 

140 Newbury St., Boston 

Travel information and video plus a survey on travel ideas. 
Fill out the survey, UNIGLOBE will also be doing recruit- 
ment for travel representatives on campus. Booth 512 


ROSSIGNOL SKIS 


The largest ski company in the world and the most winning 
aa kis in the country! Displays of the most advanced 
racing skis available today as well as great ski videos. 
Booth 340 
- SPECIAL ATTRACTION 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday ght meet Diane 
Roffe, 1985 winner of the Gold Medal in Giant Slalom at 
the World Championships in Bormio, Italy! 


SOHO NATURAL SODA 

26 Mystic Avenue, Medford, MA 

SoHo Natural Soda, the newest wave in thirst quenchers. 
Taste all ten flavors of America’s premium soft drink and 
walk away with the hippest teeshirt in town. Booth 407 


UNIVERSITY COUPON | 
BOOK/TRAVEL AND TOURISM 


Introduce yourself to Boston » f picking up travel 
brochures of area attractions and T maps; limited copies 
of the University Coupon Book will be available. Booth 307 


SALOMON SKI EQUIPMENT 

Display Of ski equipment from ‘‘The world's leading ski 

equipment manufacturer!”’ All students are invited to come 

by and see a dynamite Rock 'n’ Roll ski video! Learn from 

the experts about the excitement of skiing and the new 
. technological advancements. 342 


STAR MARKET 

The Fenway, Prudential, Mt. Auburn St. and Porter Square 
You’re in the market for the best when you drop by the 
Star booths and sample their many products as well as 
purchase their terrific coupon book with $80.00 worth cf 
coupons for only $2.00. Also, see how you can earn extra 
dollars throughout the year through part-time employment. 
Booth 415, 417 


USA TODAY 

Pick up complimentary copies along with the new Campus 
Beat newspaper featuring studying hints, tips on money 
management, health, careers for the ‘90s, and much, 
much more! Booth 306 

Free gifts with every subscription! Free balloons, too, 


and a raffle for a free bike! 


SCHOOL FOR FIELD STUDIES AND 
SEA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Cambridge and Woods Hole, MA 

Off-campus field study courses offering full credit. Join 
SEA at sea for a semester focusing on our ocean environ- 
ment; SFS for a month or semester studying environmental 
conflicts worldwide. Pick up literature and general infor- 
mation at our booth. 309 


STRAWBERRIES RECORDS 
AND TAPES 


28 Stores in the Greater Boston Area 

Offering specially priced LPs and close-outs from 69¢! 
Also, hot hit LPs and tapes and many collectible bargain 
albums for sale. Keep checking, we're expecting some 
celebrity visitors! Booth 537-547 


VILLAGE VOICE 

Special student subscriptions will be offered and samples 
given out. Booth 431 

Giveaways of Voice merchandise, sweats, T-shirts and 
premium items! 


SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 

One of the largest financial institutions in Boston wil! be 
offering information on student loans and financial aid. Will 
be giving away copies of the A-Z Guide, an all encompass- 
ing quide to financial aid including scholarships, loans and 
other ways Of financing your educations. Booth 510 


SUPERCUTS 

Cambridge, Boston, Brighton, and many other locations in 
New England. 

SUPERCUTS will perform haircut demonstrations, and give 
out free validation stickers towards a free haircut. SUPER- 
CUTS offers haircuts at affordable prices. Booth 516, 518 


WEIST-BARRON SCHOOL OF 
TELEVISION ACTING 


636 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 

Pick up brochures, and get questions answered from 
professionals at the booth on how to perform for radio and 
television including voice-over, T.V. commercial, soap 
opera, and basic acting. Students may audition at the 


11 Bromfield St., Boston 

Offering everything for dorm and apartment needs, from 
typewriters to small appliances to luggage to stereo equip- 
ment, and all at incredibly low prices! Sample it all at their 
mini-College Fest store. Booths 505-612 

Daily giveaways of video and audio equipment! 


Tanorama is excited to be a part of College Fest. Visit our 
booth across from the lounge and view an actual tanning 
capsule while speaking with the experts about their excit- 
ing 15 minute Express Tan! Pick up a colorful Tanorama T- 
shirt. Booth 331 

Gift Certificates will be given away! 


Posters will also be given away. booth, and enroll for classes, or set up appointment to 
audition for the school. Booth 504 
SHERMAN’S TANORAMA WINTER SUN | 
Over 60 locations throughout New England P.O. Box 4160, Key West, Florida 33040 


Selling high fashion, hand knit sweaters in luxurious cot- 
tons, alpaca, and handspun wools. Hand woven Peruvian 
rugs will be available at wholesale prices, plus the finest in 
South American handcrafts. Booth 442 


SKI CARD INTERNATIONAL 

The AAA for skiers! Ski Card entitles the bearer to money- 
saving Offers at ski areas across the nation. Save on lift 
tickets, lode’ “ing, travel, sports shops and more. Buy 
acardatth. vor a special price! 481-7833 Booth 339 
With every pt *.ase ‘eceive a free lift ticket to Attitash 
Mountain in 1. »«” Hampshire while supplies last. 


TELLO’S AND CRYSTAL’S 

Allston & Cambridge 

These retailers will be displaying and selling rich fall 
Shaker-knit sweaters with coordinated tank tops for 
women and fleece-lined bunting jackets for men. Crystal’s 
will be selling top name athletic footwear. Booth 532 
Giveaways will include colorful tote bags, umbrellas and 
basketballs! 


YUMMIE’S BAKERY 

Your chance to pick up information on specialty cakes. 
Custom logo cakes for your fraternity or sorority, erotic 
cakes for someone's birthday, wedding, shower, whatever- 
the-occasion cakes! Samples and selling with 20% off 
with student |.D. Booth 245 

Raffle for erotic cake! 
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distance 
company like choosing 
aroommate. 


better know what 
like before you move in. 


Living together with someone for the first | same high-quality, trouble-free service you're 
time can be an “educational” experience. used to. 

And living with a long distance company With calls that sound as close as next door. 
isn't any different. Because some companies Guaranteed 60% and 40% discounts off our Day 
may not give you all the services you're used to Rate—so you can talk during the times you can 
getting from AT&T. relax. Immediate credit for wrong numbers. 

For instance, with some companies you have Operator assistance and collect calling. 
to spend a certain amount before you qualify for So when you're asked to choose a long dis- : 
their special volume discounts. With some tance company, choose AT&T. Because whether 
others, véice quality may vary. youre into Mozart or metal, quality is the one 

But when you choose AT&I, there won't be __ thing everyone can agree on. 
any surprises when you move in. You'll get the Reach out and touch someone? 
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Can you 
afford to gamble 
with the LSAT, GMAT, 
See the most exciting car GRE,or MCAT? 
on the road today... Probably not. Great grades alone may 
not be enough to impress the grad 
THE FORD MUSTANG GT ||| “Scores piaya part And thats how | 
ores play a : Ss 
7 Stanley H. Kaplan can help. WHEN YOU 
CON VE: R TIBLE Bee: Kaplan course teaches road ABSOLUTELY 
echniques, reviews course su 
increases the odds that you'll do the best POSITIVELY 
you can do. 

So if you've been out of school for a WANT THE 
while and need a refresher, or even if LOWEST 
youre fresh out of college, do what over 1 AIR FARE! 
million students have done. Take Kaplan. 

Why take a chance with your career? 
the Ford Exhibit mene 413-549-5780 _Burington, 802-655-3300 CRIMSON 
at College Fest-Boston Providance, Rl — 401-273-6630 is the only agency 
Be sure to register colon KAPLAN 
for valuable prizes! and Weekends STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER {1D airlines’ peo 
ones The worlds leading on-premise. 
“HAVE YOU DRIVENA FORD... LATELY?” ~_ of your choice. test prep organization. 
American Airlines’ 
SABRE, TWA's PARS & 
United’s APOLLO 
reservations systems 
assure you of 
; availability 
COL € and the lowest 
air fares possible. 


Get a great figure for a great figure! 


Greater Boston’s most complete fitness facilities includes 

6 handball /racquetball courts, 4 squash courts, olympic 

pool, New England’s largest indoor track, 3 basketball 

courts, universal gym, sauna and much more. 

The Nautilus Center is open 7 days a week 
Join Now — Membership is limited! 


Stop by or call today for more information Phones attended 
24 hours a day! 
V4 7 days a ! 
| Central Branch ennedy 

reater 316 Huntington Avenue Sq. 

con Boston, Massachusetts 02115 Cambridge Office 
(617) 536-7800 ext. 160, 161 Open Sundays 

Noon to 6:00 p.m. 


CALL 
868-2600 


CRIMSON 
Our state-of-the-art Nautilus Strength /Fitness 
Center is Greater Boston’s best fitness deal! “cheap-fare 
Nautilus is the finest in fast, effective, total search program.” 
body conditioning, requiring only 30 
minutes, 2-3 times per week. Whether 
you’re an athlete seeking to improve ) 
your sport or a non-athlete just 
wanting to look and feel your CRIMSON | 
best, our Nautilus Strength / is an official 
Fitness Center will work for you. authorized agent for - 
all airlines and 
there is 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 
when you pick up i 
STUDENT 
Membership through Jan. 1, 1986 — $60.00 BOOK NOW FOR 
Membership plus unlimited Nautilus use — $110.00 THANKSGIVING AND 
CHRISTMAS 
Membership through June 1, 1986 — $125.00 VACATIONS! 
Membership plus unlimited Nautilus use — $215.00 TAKE ADVANTAGE 
“special must be paid in full — student ID required OF LOWEST 
AIR FARES! 
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WBCN 


Join WBCN, 104.1 FM, Boston’s #1 rock 'n’ 
roll station, on Saturday for a live remote 
broadcast. Now’s your chance to meet the 
jocks who keep you rockin’ night and day! 

Meet Carter Alan, Carmelita, Albert O, Tami 
Heide, Kathryn Lauran, and Mark Parenteau! 

Visit the WBCN booths and meet MTV V-J 
Nina Blackwood! MTV merchandise including 
tote bags, T-shirts, hats and satin tour jackets 
will be raffled off all weekend. 

Graph-Tex, producers of premium items for 


WBCN, will also be sharing the space and 
featuring the latest in WBCN apparel for your 
purchasing pleasure. 


Shawmut banks are members FDIC and equal housing lenders. 


From The Bank 
That Wrote The Book 
Education Loans. 
ABook Education Loans. 


t Shawmut, we 
believe that the last 
thing that should 

keep someone 

from going to 
college is money. 

And although it isn’t AT 
getting any easier to finance 
a college education, we're 
doing all we can to help. B 
at's why we've put 

together a special guide to I q 
financing higher education. 
In it, you'll discover all sorts 


of ideas for raising the 

money you need. And if a 

Shawmut education loan can 

be of assistance to you, you'll 31 5 


find all the information you 
need to apply for one. I 
If you want to know more 
about how to get money for 317 
higher education, ask for our J 
guide at any Shawmut office, 
mail in our coupon, or call 416 
1-800-SHA' It's defi- 
nitely one book that should be & 4] % 
required reading for college. e 
[_} Please send me your guide to financing a col- a 
lege education A 


A Z A P.O. Box 1365, Framingham, MA 01701. BPG-9/24 


Look To Us For Direction. 
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. “New England’s BEST 
Entertainment is on 
Boston Harbor’ 


Bis 
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Boat sails at 2 p.m. | Boat sails at 2 p.m. 


Sunday, Oct.13 © Friday & Saturday Oct. 25 & 26 


JIM SPECIAL HALLOWEEN 
PLUNKETT CRUISES 


Boat sails at 2 p.m. 


Tickets can be purchased at BOSTIX (Faneuil Hall) e TELETRON 720-3434 « 
TICKETRON OUTLETS ¢ BESTCRUISE 742-4265* OUT OF TOWN TICKET 
AGENCY (Harvard Sq.) « ALL STRAWBERRIES LOCATIONS 


¢ Group Rates Available 


TICKETS » Private Cruise Available 
CA SH BAR “Additional charge on some select Cruises. 

For More Information Contact: 
BESTCRUISE 


BOSTON ENTERTAINMENT & SEASONAL TOURS 
11 Beacon St. Boston, MA 02108 (617) 742-4265 
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FASHION 


he fashion a are seemingly 
: endless this fall with clothes to suit 
ie practically every style. The choice 
mee is up to you. For the rah-rah crowd, the varsity look 
a 4 is back, but no longer in traditional school colors. 
meek Cobalt blues, vibrant reds, and screaming yellows 
decorate letter sweaters and coordinating plaid 
pants and skirts. In fact plaids are everywhere 
this season, on and off campus, but look newest 
when mixed together or combined with checks 
and stripes. The colors are decidedly bright. 
The biggest news is in knits, with every shape 
and proportion represented. Styles are either 
lean and sexy, like hip-hugging tunics over 
Stirrup pants, or oversized and extremely 
comfortable. Texture abounds in cables and 
ribs, while colorful patterns bring new life to 
the classics. Ski enthusiasts will like the 
Alpine influence of snowflake patterns 
and collage patchwork effects on 
shaker knit sweaters. And an old 
college standby, the turtleneck, be- 
comes a fashion accessory for '85. For 
the more adventurous, jeans take on 

a bold, new look with textured patches 
and Women won't go 

fy = unnoticed in black leather minis or op- 
me art print tunics with second-skin leggings. 
} Men can choose from designer sweats or 
x enter Marlborough country in Western 
mm wear. The number one new print for fall is 
om paisley and you'll see it in every size 
imaginable designed to mix and 
match. Though playful on big 
skirts and sweaters, paisley can 
also be quite elegant on challis 
skirts and men’s silk ties. 

But the real key to an 

exciting wardrobe for fall 

"85 is learning how to 


Photographs compliments of (top to bottom) 
Myknos, Foreign Intrigue, Pennsylvania Co., 
Gant, Threads, Le Chateau, Tello's, Tello's, 
ee T.J. Maxx, (full length) T.J. Maxx 
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nut it all together — and that’s just what we’re going to do at our College Fest 
Fashion Shows. You'll see examples of the latest prints, textures and 

styles, with great ideas for innovative new looks. We'll also 
show you how to take key pieces from your college 
wardrobe and a mt them to future jobs or 
internships. If you’re new to the area, 
you’ll especially appreciate our 
descriptions of local stores, with in- 
formation on where. to buy what this 


season. 
FASHION PARTICIPANTS 
Co. 
Mm 

Arsenal Mall, Watertown: 36 Boylston 
Newton Center (Opening soon) . 

Le Chateau, Street, Cambridge 

Fayva, 364 Boylston Street, Boston 
451 locations in the Greater Boston area 1762 Mass. Ave., Cambridg. 


Photographs compliments of (left to right) Le Chateau, Benetton 


Regular :8 
SUPERCUT® 
is now $6 
with this 
coupon 


Offer expires: Oct. 30 


formula 
after 99 years? 


tried the Bookstore 


Most likely, you would have many department stores. See 
found the book your little heart qnelenene center. Camera 
desired. And a whole lot more. Shop. Viennese Cafe. Con- 
Stop by the B.U. Bookstore and fectionery. Travel Agency. 
browse through 80,000 titles Florist. had Gnghien tore. All 
from over 300 different cate- under one roof. 
gories. Plus, fashions, homewares, So don’t fret. There’s always 
and office supplies that rival a second chance. 

Come see us at Booth 440. 


Enter our N.Y.C. trivia contest and 
win 2 roundtrip airfare tickets to New York City! 
Courtesy of Garber Travel. 


=== BU. Bookstore PEPSI THE CHOICE OF A NEW GENERATION” 


There’s something more to New England’s largest bookstore. | 


Kenmore Sq. (617) 267-8484. Toll free 1-800-553-3550. Hrs: Mon.-Sat. 9:30 AM-7 PM; Sun. 12-5 PM. 


Major credit cards. Free parking on Deerfield St. Green Line to Kenmore. 


FAS 
39 Newbury Street, Boston Threads, a 
- . 273 Newbury Street, Boston 644 Beacon Street, Kenmore Square | 
7 
BOSTON 829 Boylston St. 
4 (opposite Prudential Center) 
236-0310 
| 
| 
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youre looking 


meet Someone New, 
intelligent, 
successful people 
are free for the 
next two weeks. 


Phoenix presents its new Personal ads. 


Say goodbye to meeting in singles 
bars, health clubs or on blind 
dates arranged by well-meaning 
friends who ‘know your type.’ 
The Boston Phoenix is creating a 
new, more effective, more reliable 
section of Personal Classifieds. 

It’s the place where you can meet 
hundreds of smart, young, suc- 
cessful people. People who like to 
do the same things you do. 
Laugh. Dance. Do crazy things at 
the drop of a hat. Even people 
who love to do the same silly ro- 


mantic things you do. 


And to prove that these new Per- 
sonals can introduce you to the 
kind of people you’ve been want- 
ing to meet, we'll run your ad 
absolutely free for two weeks. 

To get all the details and place 


your free ad, just turn to the 


Classified section in this week’s 
issue of the Phoenix, or call 
267-1234. 


THE BOSTON 


The Boston Phoenix Personais — 
it’s a better place to meet someone. 
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#1 Soup Salad & Butcher Buffet 


A harvest of foods.... all favorites, Tender Roast Sirloin, Delicious Baked 
Ham, Seafood, fruits, vegetables, cheeses, yogurts, homestyle soups. 
breads, desserts, and a salad bar that reaches as far as the eye can see If 
you like it “Light" or hearty this is an all time favorite... Please go and 
take a look at our Food Festival extravaganza always with unlimited 
seconds and then «decide. 

$5.95 


$6.95 
#f 2 Soup & Salad Buffet 


Our Bountiful - Festival Salad Bar ts all yours to enjoy including Soups. 
Breads, cheeses, fruits and desserts, always with unlimited seconds. 


$450 $4.00 
#f 3 soup & Butcher Buffet 


Piping hot soups, tender Roast of Sirloin, Baked Ham, Seafood, and 
selected hot items plus Breads, Butter and dessert, always with unlimited 


seconds: $495 $4.50 


(children 9 and under $3.95) 


Anton’s American Food 
Festival Buffet 


Start with hearty homestyle soup ... Thick Sliced Bread with butter... 
...A generous plate of Salad and your choice of Dressings 


Cont» 1ue with Shrimp and cocktail sauce ...Creamy Rich Pate 
...Fresh Fruit, Cheese and Crackers ...Prime Rib. Sirloin, Turkey 
and Pork Roasts ...Seafoods, Gravies, Sauces. Stuffings. Potatoes 


Finish with a choice from our dessert selections. Mousse. yogurts, 
cakes, cookies, candies, nuts, gelatin, fruit salad, or some sweet 
creation of your own, and our complete festival always comes 
with unlimited seconds. 


$1095 $9.95 
(Children 9 and under $3.95) 


Please view our food festival before making your selection 


| westaurants ¥ 


_“Qur New Location’”’ 
In Massachusetts 


From the North and East... take Storrow 
Drive/North Station Exit off Route 93. 

From the South and West... Take Cam- 
bridge/Somerville Exit off Route 3. 


Bear to the right and take the first exit you come to 
marked Cambridge/Somerville. Go under the 
bridge marked by a large red and white sign which 
reads Museum of Science. Take a sharp right on to 
Route 28. Proceed past the Museum of Science 
headed North on Route 28 for approximately '/ 
mile. Turn left at the Twin City Shopping Plaza. 
Anton’s is located in the shopping plaza. 

(617) 628-1880 (264 McGrath and O'Brien 
Highway, Twin City Plaza at the Cambridge- 

Somerville line, Cambridge, MA 02141) 


Original’’ 
In New Hampshire 


From the North, East, South and West... 

Take Exit 4 off 1-293, go right at the end of the exit 

and proceed straight for a few blocks. Anton's is on 

the left. (603) 669-0652 

(130 West Hancock Street, 
Manchester, NH 03102) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR Mg 


VISIT THE 
PENTHOUSE | 
PETS AT 
BOOTHS #247 
AND #348 FOR 
A FREE 
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